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Science and Arts. 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM AND ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


A VOLUNTEER CENSUS-TAKER. 

I was not paid for it, or I would be the very last man 
to complain of it. I did my duty for the first time in 
my life (being a lawyer) without a fee; and I at 
least have the right to speak about it. 
been bound over to secrecy, because I never com- 
mitted myself in writing : as to being restrained from 
feelings of honour and so forth, there was not one 
word about that in the Census paper from beginning 
to end. 

The Artisan Rifle Volunteer Company in our town 
were in distress for knickerbockers. They had no 
money to buy them with, and it was plain that they 
could not defend their hearths and homes in mere 
trousers. We lawyers, therefore, agreed to deliver 
and call for the Census papers without pecuniary 
recompense, in order that the money allowed by 
government for that purpose should be set aside for 
procuring the indispensable patriotic equipments. 
Thus it was that I became an enumerator of the 
people. 

By Friday the 5th of April, the day preceding the 
commencement of this duty, I began to feel somewhat 
too overwhelmingly impressed with the sense of its 
importance. Upon the result of the Census, we had 
been officially informed, would depend the figure which 
Great Britain would make for the next seven years in 
the eyes of the world. Napoleon III. would be decided 
by it as to whether it would be expedient to make a 
dash at the British metropolis or not. The Emperor 
of the French, in fact, was waiting with hand on hilt 
for me! If the return I sent up should be inaccurate, 
there was no knowing what dire effects might not 
spring from it. If under the mark, the very knicker- 
bockers might not be turned out from the tailors’ 
hands in time to repel invasion ; if above the mark, 
the government of my country might be induced to 
take some presumptuous step which our numerical 
strength did not in reality warrant. I could do com- 
pound addition—pounds, shillings, and pence—pretty 
well; but as to enumerating people—men, women, 
and children—I had never tried my fingers at it, and 
distrusted my powers. Punch (the liquid) restored 
my self-confidence, but at night I had a tremendous 
nightmare. I dreamed that I was one of Mr 
Babbage’s calculating-machines, with a pebble in my 
interior putting all the machinery out of order. 

There were some hundreds of houses included in 
my particular beat, and several of them were very 
queer ones. A ‘sporting public’ was one of them, 
where the money for approaching prize-fights was 
always advertised to be ‘ready’ in disrespectable 
newspapers, and in the backyard of which all sorts of 
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glass of spirits placed between each couple of pins, 
was, by comparison, a drawing-room amusement 
there ; while dog-fighting was a daily practice. It 


| was a place, in short, which, if I had had my way, 
I can’t have | 


should have been levelled to the earth, and the site of 
it sown with gunpowder; one which the military 
should have been called in to clear with bayonets fixed, 
and without regard to sex or age. Yet the Three- 
legged Duck, I, as a numberer of the people, was bound 
to enter that morning; J, who at the same matu- 
tinal hour was usually up at the Court-house, in a 
white cravat, pleading—with an artificial head of hair 
—the purest interests of justice and civilisation. I 
had once, too, been personally instrumental in getting 
Mr Hookey Barnes, the landlord, convicted of some 
offence which consigned him to a year’s retirement— 
combined with healthful but compulsory exercise— 
from public life; and an interview with that gentle- 
man was therefore fraught with peculiar embarrass- 
ment. He was standing at his own door, smoking a 
coal-black pipe, and with one of his eyes, as usual, in 
mourning, and watched me as I came up the street, 
performing my official duties, with a sardonic leer. I 
did not waste my time upon him with any reference 
to the beauty of the day, or the general mildness of 
the season, but at once presented the document with 
which I was charged. 

‘No,’ said he, waving me away with a gesture of 
disgust ; ‘not if I knows it. I never takes papers 
from anybody’s hand—not I. How do I know as it 
mayn’t be a writ?’ 

‘It is the Census paper, Mr Barnes.’ 

‘How do I know whether that ain’t a lie, now?’ 
replied that gentleman. ‘Why, your very trade is 
lying’—it was thus he spoke of the honourable profes- 
sion of barrister-at-law—‘ and you know it is; no one 
better. I say, Sambo.’ 

At these words, an enormous negro—the darkness of 
whose visage was much intensified by a huge strip of 
white plaster, sanguineous at the edges, which crossed 
it diagonally—came out of the passage, bringing with 
him (in addition to the aroma peculiar to his race) a 
gush of perfume from the house, the combined frag- 
rance of many ends of bad cigars, and of remains of 
flat, but doubtless not unprofitable beer. 

‘Tracks be blowed!’ was his observation upon 
catching sight of the Census paper. ‘A man and a 
brother,’ he had doubtless often been the object of 
misplaced missionary effort. 

‘It is the Census paper, my good friends,’ said I, in 
a tone of conciliation ; although, I confess, my heart 
was not exactly yearning towards either of them. 
The black man shewed his teeth—as many of them, at 
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least, as the knuckles of the spoiler had spared. The 
landlord expectorated contemptuously. 

‘And suppose,’ said he, ‘I don’t choose to take in 
the paper?’ 

‘You will be fined five pounds,’ returned I, with 
some little warmth. 

‘And suppose I don’t pay it?’ inquired he, with 
increased insolence. 


Tin a rage. 

I never shall forget the demoniacal change that 
came over that man’s countenance—and he had not 
been pretty before. His black eye in particular 
seemed to be shot with a malicious green. 

* Very well, remarked he with calm ferocity ; ‘you 
know him now, Sambo. You’ll not fo him. All 
right. You’ll know what to do with him, I think, 
when opportunity offers. Good. I don’t think you’ll 
ever come round with another Census paper, Mr 
Counsel.’ 

It was evident that the ruffian was darkly hinting 
that I should meet with a violent death within the 
next ten years; but I smiled contemptuously upon 
him and his myrmidon as he took the paper, and 

ded with my duty elsewhere, although perhaps 
m a somewhat lower stratum of animal spirits. I 
should have been still more desponding, if I had fore- 
seen that my reputation as well as my life was to be 
endangered through that interview. It has since 
been averred that I delight in low company, and have 
become a habitual drunkard; for I was seen on a 
Saturday morning, before eleven, ‘coming out of the 
Three-legged Duck nor was the circumstance want- 
ing to the falsehood, for it is added, ‘and wiping 
his mouth with the back of his hand.’ 

Again, but a few doors further on, my moral char- 
acter was exposed to another shock of a different but 
not less distressing nature. I was endeavouring to 
impress the importance of my official mission upon 
the unintelligent domestic of Miss Macstinger—a 
lady of uncertain age, but unmistakably from the 
north—when her mistress, leaning over the balusters 
of the stairs, informed me (in the Aberdeen tongue) 
that no followers were allowed in her house, and least 
of all at that time in the morning, to the hindrance of 
work. She added that I had better be off, since the 
policeman had already got his orders to keep an eye 
on me, this not being the first time, by many, that 
she had watched me lurking about the house with 
amatory intentions. Even when I had explained to 
this dreadful woman the real circumstances of the 
case, she was by no means to be driven’from her first 
position. ‘It’s all verra weel, young man; but I 
dinna fa’ under this heading’—and she pointed to a 
column of the Census paper—‘I am neither deaf 
nor blind; and I’ll just thank you to leave our 
Jeanie alane for the future.’ 

She talked so loud, and seemed so thoroughly to 
believe in her own scandalous suspicions, that the 

rspiration stood upon my forehead ere I left her 

oor. Having a strip of garden at the back of her 
house, and engaging a boy to weed it once a fortnight, 
she set those circumstances (as I afterwards discovered) 
down in her Return, as the statement of her position 
in life as an employer of labour. Also, there bein 
plenty of room in the document, after she had descri 
therein herself and Jeanie, she occupied it with some 
severe strictures upon the government for supposing 
it possible (as it did by the terms of the paper) that 
anybody belonging to her should be either travelling 
or out at work upon a Sabbath evening. 

is lady’s Return was, however, facia and prac- 

tical, compared with that of some householders of her 
sex ; one of whom had the temerity to put ‘ 


and another ‘ In ing,’ under the head of Condition. 
| Like Miss Macstinger, the majority of them seemed to 


be averse to leave any unoccupied space in the record, 
and filled it up with domestic intelligence that was by 
no means required; or furnished us with voluntary 
—— to hie — aap, in portions of 
their i ies, as, ‘Formerly in good circum- 
pra poe ‘Formerly living in the Isle of Man, but 
now in England for educational purposes.’ The babies 
were set down as ‘scholars,’ because they had learned 
to say Pap-pap, ‘in the course of re tuition at 
ome.’ 


‘Then you'll go to jail, as you did before; answered | hom 


It is certain that the gentle sex took no little pride 
in the matter, and enjoyed making the Return— 
with the exception of one particular column—more 
than householders male. At one house, in particular, 
I had a great deal of difficulty in persuading a female 
that it was her husband’s duty, and not hers, to comply 
with the government requisitions; at last, she sent 
for her inferior half from somewhere below stairs, 
where I fancy she generally kept him, and informed 
him of the honour that had been thrust upon him. 
He took me into his ‘study’—which was painfully 
neat and orderly, except that it had some female 
garments airing before the fire—and there received my 
instructions as to how he was to proceed. To him, 
poor creature, the filling up of the Return was as a 
problem paper. Years of tyranny, I think, had softened 
the mmr ; wl He chuckled, however, at having 
to style himself Head of the Family. It was a privi- 
lege, he said, that had not befallen him for the last ten 
years—that is, since the last numbering of the le. 

*There’s she, said he, pointing towards the door 
(behind which it is my belief that she was listening), 
‘and there’s my mother-in-law!’ He — 
fellow, that there were two at least in that ho’ old 
who exceeded him in dignity. 

I beheld other domestic scenes of an almost equally 
distressing character ; but I forbear to disclose them. 
The memory of them, indeed, is obliterated, or at 
least much impaired by a misfortune that overtook 
myself. The enumerators of the ple are not 
exempt from the terrific operations of the Census in 
their own homes. There is an old—a middle-a; 
lady residing in my house, who is a Fundholder 
of suspicious temperament. We have expectations 
from her, and it is of course most important that she 
shall never be put out of humour. She was 64 at the 
last Census—I mean she returned herself at that age 
—and therefore it was almost as a matter of form 
that I said Fn ay i with pen in hand: ‘Well, my 
ye Miss Nugget, and what was your age last birth- 

ay?’ 

* Sixty-six !° said she. 

I knew her pretty well, I flattered myself, but I did 
not give her credit for such audacity. It was really 
going a little too far—or rather not far enough by at 
east ten years. 

‘Why, you must have been born in leap-year, then, 
Miss Nugget, and only had a birthday once in four 
years,’ said I, in my cheerful humorous manner. 
* Sixty-sic! my good lady—is that seriously your 
Return ?” 


‘Is this your return, sir, cried she in a fury, ‘for 
all that I have done, and all that I have intended to do 
for you and yours? I will let you know, sir, that I 
am not a person—although I may not be perhaps 
what you may choose to consider young—to be insulted 
with impunity.’ 

With that she flounced out of the room, and into her 
own chamber—where she keeps her will, I know—and 
there she has remained for the last eight-and-forty 
hours. How it will all end, goodness knows. I returned 
her at 56, and hallooed through her keyhole that 
I had done so; but she answered nothing, and has 
made no sign of reconciliation up to this date. If the 
worst comes to the worst—that is to say, if she leaves 
her money to my brother’s children—it will be L.5000 
lost to me and mine on account of a Census paper. 
Poor satisfaction will it be to me then to know that I 
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helped to procure knickerbockers for a rifle company. 
I had not the heart to collect the papers —< upon 
Monday morning, but accompanied my clerk upon 
that duty. For my part, I had had quite enough of 
counting people. 


THE ANTE-NUPTIAL LIE 
IN TWO PARTS—PART I. 


Own the morning of my twenty-third birthday, I awoke 
early, and with a profound sense of happiness and 
thankfulness. My five years of married life, without 
having been a realised dream or sentimental idyl, 


had enclosed the happiest and worthiest period of my 
existence. hey the details of it, I rejoiced to 
think my worst difficulties were overcome, and that 


strong affection and deep-rooted esteem had changed 
an anxious course of duty into blessedness and 
fruition. 

My husband, Mr Anstruther, had yielded to my 
earnest wish to celebrate our wedding anniversary in 
our coun home, and had granted me just three 
days, snatched from the toil of active parliamentary 
life, to taste my holiday ; and I was tasting it slowly, 
but with intense enjoyment, as I step out that 
morning upon the dewy lawn, and devoured, with m 

i Loko ight, one of the loveliest park-land- 
scapes in England. I looked in the distance upon 
low ranges of hills, blue in the early misty light, and 
granting, here and there, peeps of the adjacent sea, 
sleeping quietly beneath the rosy amber of the eastern 

y, and immediately at my feet upon flower-gardens 
planned and cultivated with all the exigence of 
modern taste, and glowing with a hundred dyes. 
My mind recurred involuntarily to the narrow court in 
which my father’s house was situated, and to the 
dreary prospect of brick and mortar, of factory 
chimney and church steeple, which for eighteen years 
had bounded my horizon; and if the recollection 
brought with it the old inevitable association, I was 
able to thank God that now no pulse beat quicker, no 
traitorous thrill responded. 

How strange it seems that fate should come upon 
us with such overwhelming suddenness, that we are 
not suffered to hear the approaching footstep or see 
the outstretched arm, but are struck down instantly 
by the blow which might perhaps have been with- 
stood, had a moment’s warning been granted! I went 
back to the house that morning with the most 
absolute sense of security and happiness ; but on the 
threshold of the breakfast-room = my husband, 
and the first glance at his face told me something was 
wrong. His face was always grave—it was now stern; 
his manner was always reserved—it was now severe. 

I had approached him naturally with smiling face 
and outstretched hand, anticipating his congratula- 
tions ; but I stood still at once, as efficiently arrested 
as if he had held a drawn sword at my breast. 

‘ That is right,’ he said ; ‘come no nearer!’ Then, 
after a pause, he added: ‘You have been up some 
time ; let us have breakfast at once ;’ and he opened 
the door of the room for me to enter. I took my 
place, and went through the accustomed forms 
without a word. I saw he wished me to eat and 
drink, and I did so, although the effort nearly 
choked me. 
minutes’ respite, and was striving to command my 
resources for the approaching conflict with all the 
strength of mind I I was not altogether 
ignorant of what had come upon me; there could be 
between us but that one point of disunion, that 
one cause of reproach; and surely, surely, neither 
God nor man could condemn me as without excuse 
upon that score ! 

While I ate, he walked deliberately up and down 
the room, making no pretence to eat ; and as soon as 
I had finished, be rang the bell to have the table 


Indeed, I was thankful for the few | his 


cleared, and then sat down before it opposite to me. 
‘ We have friends asked to dinner to-day to celebrate 
the double annive of our marriage and your 
birthday—have we not?’ he said, leanimg his arms 
heavily on the table, and gazing steadily into my 
face. ‘I shall not meet them. I fear it will be 
impossible for me ever to recognise you as my wife 

ain !’ 

I think he expected that the cruel abruptness 


of this announcement would strike me swooning, or - 


at least convicted, at his feet ; but it did not. My 
heart did for a moment seem to stand still, and every 
drop of blood faded from my cheeks, but I did not 
tremble or flinch under his hard scrutiny. I was 
even able to speak. 

* Tell me at once,’ I said, ‘the meaning of this. You 
are under some delusion. What have I done ?’ 

As I spoke, his face softened; I could see, in spite 
of the iron mould of his physiognomy, the instinctive 
hope, the passionate yearning produced by my manner ; 
it was very evanescent, however, for almost before I 
had gathered courage from the look, it was gone, and 
all the hardness had returned. 

‘I am not the man,’ he said, ‘to bring a premature 
or rash accusation especially against the woman I 
have made my wife. I accuse you of having deceived 
me, and here is the proof.’ 

He opened his pocket-book slowly, and took out a 
letter. I recogni it instantly, and my heart sank. 
I had sufficient self-command to repress the that 
rose instinctively to my lips, but no effort could kee 
back the burning glow which dyed face and han 
like conscious guilt. 

My husband looked at me steadily, and his lip 
curled. ‘I will read the letter,’ he said, 

The letter began thus: ‘ You have told me again 
and again that you loved me: were those words alie? 
You shall not make good your Moloch offering, and 
sacrifice religion and virtue, body and soul, youth and 
happiness, to your insatiate craving after position 
and wealth. his man is too ire | to be cajoled. 
What if I shewed him the pledges of your love? taught 
him the reliance that is to be placed on your faith ? 
Why should you reckon upon my submission to your 


, 


perjury ? 

The letter ran on to great length, mingling vehement 
reproaches with appeals and protestations of such 
unbridled passion, that as my husband read them his 
voice took a tone of deeper scorn, and his browa 
heavier contraction. 

The letter was addressed to me, on the back of 
the same sheet on which it was written; it was 
not dated beyond ‘Tuesday evening,’ but the post- 
mark, unusually legible, shewed May 19, 1850— 
just three days before we were married. My husband 
indicated these facts with the same deliberation that 
had marked his conduct throughout, and then he said: 
‘I found this letter last night in your dressing-room 
after you had left it; perhaps I ought not to have 
read it, but it would now be worse than mockery to 
make any excuses for so doing. I have nothing more 
to say until I have listened to your explanation. 
You tell me I am under a delusion—it will therefore 
be necessary for you to prove that this letter is a 


forgery.’ 

= back in his chair as he spoke, and passed. 
is hand over his forehead with a gesture of weari- 
ness; otherwise, he had sustained his part in the 
scene with a cold insensibility which seemed un- 
natural, and which filled me with the most dreadful 
foreboding of failure and misery. I did not misjudge 
him so far as to suppose for 2 moment that he was as 
insensible as he appeared, but I perceived that his 
tenacious and inflexible nature had been cut to the 
uick both in its intense pride and love, and that 
though the wound bled inwardly—bled mortally, 
perchance—he would never utter a cry, or even allow 
a@ pang. 
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Alas! alas! he would never forgive me. The 
concealment, the deception, as he would call it, which 
had appeared to me justifiable, would seem crime and 
outrage in his eyes. I lowered my head beneath his 
searching gaze, and remained silent. 

‘You have nothing to say?’ he inquired, after a 
vain pause for me to speak. ‘ You cannot deny that 
letter? God is my witness,’ he said solemnly, ‘ that 
I wish to be a merciful judge. I may hold extreme 
views of a girl's folly, a woman’s weakness: you would 
only be vain and faithless, like your sex, if you had 

layed with this young man’s feelings, and deceived 
bie hopes. Is this your explanation ?’ 

It was a very snare of Satan offered for my fall— 
one easy lie. ‘I deceived him, but never you.’ And 
the way of forgiveness was open. saw he was 
clinging to the hope with a concentrated eagerness it 
was impossible for him entirely to disguise. Oh! was 
it necessary for my punishment that the hard task 
should be made harder by that relenting glance? 

I only hesitated for a moment; the discipline of 
the last five years had not left me so blind and weak 
as even in this supreme emergency to reject truth for 
expediency. However he might judge me, I must 
stand clear before God and my conscience. 

*No, Malcolm,’ I said desperately ; ‘the truth is 
rather as it first appeared to you. I have been 
guilty in this matter, but my fault is surely one that 

ou will consent to pardon ; for even were it greater, 
T think our five years of happy union might turn the 
scale in my favour.’ 

* Yes,’ he said ; ‘ you have borne with the difficulties 
of my temper with angelic patience, until the ion 
whieh induced me to marry you, despite of many 
obstacles, was weakness in comparison with the love 
I had for you—yesterday. Only tell me I have not 
been your dupe throughout—only’——- He broke off 
abruptly. ‘I can bear no more fencing round the 
aeegy he said harshly ; ‘ one word is enough—did you 
ove this youth ?’ 

‘I did, from childhood, with all my heart and soul.’ 

*Up to the date of that letter?’ he asked quietly, 
but the muscles worked round the clenched lips. 

* Yes, and beyond it,’ I found courage to say; but 
hardly had the words been spoken, when I felt I had 
exceeded the limit of his endurance. An involuntary 
oath escaped his lips. 

I saw there was no hope for me in deprecation and 
irresolution ; I must speak to the point, and decisively. 
*I have a right to be heard before I am scant 
I said, ‘and I claim my right. I confess I loved the 
youth who wrote that letter, but it would have been 
a miracle had it been otherwise. You know from 
what a life you rescued me: a prisoner in the dull 
rooms above my father’s book-store, without a pleasure, 
a friend, a hope in life. You were astonished at my 
proficiency in unusual studies: if at that time an 
active brain had not driven me to intellectual labour, 
I should have gone mad in the midst of my austere and 
desperate loneliness. I was scarcely fifteen when 
Duncan Forsyth, a kinsman of my father’s, came to 
study medicine in our city university, and to live as 
boarder in our house. I say it was inevitable that 
such a connection should in due course ripen into love. 
He was young, gifted, and attractive, but it would 
have needed but half his endowments to win my 
heart then. I was nothing but a blind, passionate 
child, neglected utterly till he flattered, caressed, and 
wooed me. I think he loved me with all the faculty 
of love he had, and for a time we were very happy. 
To me, it was a delicious dream——- Have patience 
with me, Malcolm; I must tell all the truth. My 
dream, at least, was brief enough; I soon awoke to 
discover, it little matters how, that the lover I was 
canonising in my imagination, as the t of heroic 
virtue, was unworthy. For a while, I would not 
believe ; when conviction became inevitable, I clung 
desperately to the forlorn-hope of reform. It was 


in vain; his vices were too confirmed and tyrannous 
for even my influence—and it was great—to overcome. 
Then I gave him up. I thought the struggle would 
kill me, for my foolish soul clung to him desperately, 
but I could not mate with drunkenness and dis- 
honour. My father, who had approved of our 
engagement, and who did not know or believe the 
facts concerning him, upbraided and coerced me; 
Duncan himself, relying on my weakness, tried all 


the skill he had to move me, till I was nearly frantic 


in my misery. 

‘It was just at this crisis that you first saw me, 
visited my father’s book-store, and desired to be 
made known to me. What followed, I need not tell. 
You told me you loved me well enough to marry me, 
despite of social inferiority, if I thought I could love 
you in return—if I had a young girl’s free heart to 
give you. You insisted upon this, Malcolm—I dare 
not deny it—and I came to you with a lie in my 
right hand! Here lies my offence, and, God knows, 
I do not wish to palliate it; but before you utterly 
condemn me, consider the temptation. My father 
forbade Duncan the house, and threatened me if I 
dared to tell you the truth concerning him; but I 
hardly think that would have moved me, had I not 
persuaded myself also that I was justified in deceiving 
you. Had I told you I loved Duncan Forsyth, you 
would have given me up, and shut against me all the 
vague but glorious hopes such an alliance offered; 
but more than all, I knew this unworthy love must 
soon die out, and that my deep recognition and 
reverence for your goodness and excellence would 
end in an affection stronger and deeper than the 
weak passion of a girl. Before God, I vowed to do 
my duty; from that hour, I have striven, with His 
help, to keep my vow; and save in that preliminary 
falsehood, Malcolm, I have never wronged you.’ 

My husband had recovered his self-command while 
I was speaking, but the last phrase seemed to 
overthrow it again. ‘Wronged me!’ he repeated, 
and the intonation, quiet as it was, thrilled me 
like physical pain, it was so hard and unrelenting. 
‘I wish to be calm, Ellinor,” he continued, ‘and 
therefore I will speak briefly. You seem to think 
may have extenuated yourself by your confession. 

o my heart and mind, you are condemned past 
forgiveness. Nay, do not plead or protest,’ he said, 
with a haughty movement of restraint, as I was 
about to approach him; ‘it is a point for feeling, not 
casuistry to decide. You understand fully the 
delusion under which I married you. I i ed I 
took to my arms a pure-hearted girl, fresh and 
innocent as her seclusion warranted me to believe 
her: instead of that, I find myself to have been 
cajoled by a disappointed woman, with a heart 
exhausted by precocious passion. You think it 
excuse sufficient that it was your interest to deceive 
me; to my mind, the fact adds only insult to the 
injury. Ellinor, you have ruined the happiness of 
my life. While I have been resting on the solace of 
your love, worshipping you for your sweet patience 
with a temper roughened by many causes unknown 
to your inexperience, it has all been the insensibility 
of pre-occupation, or at best a miserable calculation 
of duty. So gross is your sense of conjugal faith, 
that because your treachery has been only of the 
heart, you dare to say you have never wron me, 
and to call upon God to approve your virtue because 
the lapse of time and better influences, I trust, have 
enabled you to school a disgraceful passion, and offer 
a measure of rd in return for the immeasurable 


devotion I have felt for you.’ 

He paused in spite of himself, unable to proceed, 
and before he could prevent me, I had thrown myself 
at his feet. It was in vain to argue—to fight against 
his hard words ; I could only implore. 

* Malcolm,’ I cried, ‘ you cannot believe what you 
say. Your affection has been the chief happiness of 
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my happy life; you could not desire, you could not 
exact from a wife a deeper love, more entire and 
minute, than I feel for you. Forgive this one 
deception, Malcolm; believe me now.’ 

I would fain have been eloquent, but sobs choked 
my voice. I was completely overcome; and when 
he forcibly extricated himself from my hold, I fell 
almost prostrate at his feet. He lifted me up coldly, 
but courteously, and placed me on the sofa. 

‘Pardon me, he said; ‘ this excitement is too much 
for you, and can do no good. When you are calmer, 
we will conclude this matter.’ 

There was the same cruel decision of tone and 
aspect in his manner which had marked it through- 
out the interview, and which convinced me he still 
adhered to his original purpose. I felt my situation 
was desperate, and that the time for prayers and 
tears was over. Were all my hopes of the future— 
his happiness, too, in which was involved my own— 
to be dashed to pieces against the rock of his unjust 
severity? Was it required of me to submit passively 
to disgrace and misery? In a moment, I too had 
taken my resolve, and conquered my Le ao ag I 
rose up nerved and calm, and spoke accordingly. 

‘One word before you leave me,’ I said. ‘ However 
this ends between us, you do not, I suppose, desire 
to inflict upon me unnecessary shame and exposure? 
I request you, as a personal favour—it may be the 
last I shall ever ask—to postpone your decision till 
to-morrow, and help me to-day to entertain our 
friends as much as possible in the accustomed manner. 
Do you hesitate, Malcolm?’ 

His face flushed; some impulse seemed to incline 
him to refuse, but he checked it. ‘It shall be as 
you desire,’ he said coldly; and left me alone—alone 
with the conviction of a blasted life! 

For a few moments, with my hands clasped over 
my eyes, to shut out the redundant sunshine, I sat 
trying to realise my position. Granting that the 
threatened separation was effected with a so-called 
due regard to my honour and future relations with 
society, all that I valued and cared for in life would 
be irremediably destroyed. What honour remains to 
the wife repudiated by an honourable husband? 
What chance of happiness for her when at the same 
time he is the centre of her affection, of all her 
worldly ambition and hope? Doubtless, I was tolerant 
to my own transgression, but I alone knew the force 
of the temptation. I alone knew—what, alas! I 
felt my husband would never believe—how near 
extinction was the old love smouldering beneath 
its own contempt, and how strong the gratitude 
and esteem he had already excited. Oh, could I 
but convince him of my love for him! TI rose up 
and paced the room. I felt he judged me harshly, 
was severe even to cruelty; but then I knew the 
innate inflexibility of his temper, and his rigorous 
sense of truth and duty. I knew how love, pride, 
and self-esteem had been all alike wounded, and I 
pitied him even in the extremity of my misery almost 
more than I pitied myself. Still, I would not accept 
my ruin at his relentless hands; I was a true wife, 
and would not submit to the position of a false one. 
I had vowed to love and honour him till death 
parted us, and nothing but compulsion should make 
me abandon my post. 

I scarcely know how I got through that day; but 
the necessity for self-command was so stringent, that 
I could not but meet it. Fortunately, our guests 
were only a few country neighbours, for it was in the 
height of the London season, and I in some measure 
ae myself by the belief that their unsuspicious 
cordiality was not likely to make any discoveries. 
Mr Anstruther’s hospitality was always splendid, 
and his deportment as host peculiarly gracious and 
inviting, and if there was any difference on this occa- 
sion, it would be impalpable to all but a very keen 
observer. I perceived, indeed, a change in the aspect 


of the countenance I had long studied so closely, and 
beyond that, the intonation of his voice when address- 
ing me fell hard and constrained upon my shrinking 
ear. It was over at last; and I saw our last guest 
depart smiling and congratulatory with the consola- 
tion at least left me that I had acted my part 
successfully. 

The next day, the trial was renewed. Mr An- 
struther wrote me a few words, saying it was his 
intention to return to his parliamen duties that 
day, and that he deemed it advisable I should remain 
in the country. His final determination and all 
accessory arrangements should be made known to me 
through the family lawyer, which would spare the 
pain of a second interview. ‘Cruel!’ I said to myself, 
crushing the letter in my nervous hand, and for a 
moment a passionate feeling rose in my heart that I 
would suffer things to take their hard course, and 
leave duty and effort unattempted. It was but a 
brief paroxysm ; for at the same instant, I saw a tiny, 
white-robed figure flitting across the lawn towards my 
open window, and the sweet shrill voice of our little 
daughter crying aloud, ‘Mamma, mamma, may I come 
in?’ I stepped out and met her; stooped down and 
kissed the eager, upturned face ; and with that quiet 
kiss I renewed my vow, and strengthened it with a 
prayer. 

‘My darling,’ I said, ‘go into papa’s study, and 
tell him mamma is coming to speak to him, if he is 
not busy.’ She ran away on her errand, and I followed 
at once ; I did not mean to be refused. It was well I 
did so, for he had already risen, as if to leave the 
room, and had taken the child in his arms, to carry 
her away with him. As I entered, his face flushed 
with a mixed expression of anger and pain; but he 
was soon calm again, sent away our little girl, and 
then placed me a chair. ‘There is no occasion for me 
to sit,’ I said, with a voice as steady as concentrated 
resolution could make it; ‘I shall not need to detain 
you long. I come to say, Malcolm, that I am quite 
willing to obey you so far as to remain here while 
you return to London, but that I must positively 
refuse to have any interview with your lawyer.’ 

‘You refuse !’ 

‘I do refuse, and that finally,’ I pursued, ‘for it 
would answer no end. I could only tell him what I 
come now to tell you, that no power save physical 
coercion shall separate me from you. I know it is in 
vain to extenuate my fault in your eyes, but it is at 
least one on which no legal proceedings can be raised : 
you cannot divorce your wife because she told you 
an ante-nuptial lie. [t remains to you to abandon or 
malign her, but I will be accessory to no mutual 
arrangement. My duty is by your side while life 
lasts, whether in weal or woe, and I will hold my 
_ That is, henceforth I will consider this our 

ome, and will remain here, unless driven from it. I 
am now, as before, your true wife in heart and soul, 
as in word and deed; as anxious to fulfil my sweet 
duty to you, with no hope in life so strong as your 
forgiveness.’ 

I had said my say, and was going, for I dared not 
trust myself longer, dared not even look into my 
husband’s face to read the effect of my words, but he 

me with a peremptory motion. 

‘Am I to understand, Ellinor, that you mean to 
defy my determined purpose ; and in spite of alien- 
ation and contempt, to insist upon the shelter of my 
roof, or rather to exile me from a place which would 
be intolerable under such circumstances? Do not be 
afraid, if you will consent to a formal separation, that 
the terms of it shall fail in all possible delicacy and 
liberality, but I cannot live with the wife who has 
cheated me of her first kiss.’ 

‘I am resolved,’ I answered. ‘I am able to say no 
more. I think I see my duty plain, and I mean to 
strive to do it. You must follow your own will; it 
will be for me to endure.’ 
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He paced the room in strong excitement. 

‘I cannot bear it,’ he said; ‘it would eat my life 
out! You shall have our child, Ellinor, if she is the 
motive of this strange unwomanly resolution : far be 
it from me to torture the heart of the mother! She 
shall be yours unreservedly, and her interests shall 
never suffer one whit. You know how [ love that little 
creature ; there was but one thing dearer : judge, then, 
by this of my intense desire to sever the connection 
between us.’ 

‘Cruel! unmerciful!’ I exclaimed, with an impulse 
of bitterness I could not resist, but I stopped as soon 
as the words had escaped me: to upbraid, was no 

of my purpose. 
ath is in bang I said, ‘to think to move me by any 
words, however hard. I have nothing more to say. 
Let me go, Malcolm ;’ and I turned and fled from the 
room. 


PART It. 


Then began as hard a struggle as any woman could 
have been called upon to endure. My husband went 
seg town that same day, and parliament sat late 

year. During all that time, he never wrote to 
me, nor, save from a casual notice of him in the 
papers, did I know anything of his movements. The 
intolerable suspense and misery of such a separation 
may be conceived. My love for him, indeed, was no 
mere dutiful regard, but of that profound yet passion- 
ate nature which men of his stern and reticent char- 
acter seem calculated, by a strange contrariety, to 
excite. Add to this, that I knew myself to be exposed 
to the pitying wonder and suspicion of the world at 


r Anstruther’s character stood above imputation, 
but I at the best was but a successful parvenue, and 
had at length no doubt stumbled into some atrocious 
fault beyond even his infatuation to overlook. The 
very servants of the household ag ey and mar- 

ed about me; it was inevitable that they should 
do so, but all this added bitterness to anguish. 

Worst of all, there was a wistful look in Florry’s 
childish eyes, and a pathos in her voice as she pressed 

1 my side, to stroke my cheek, and say: 
‘Poor mamma!’ which almost broke my heart with 
mingled grief and shame. She, too, had learned in 
her nursery that her mother had become an object of 
compassion. 

It was the deep sense of pain and humiliation which 
my child’s pity excited, which aroused me to make 
some attempt to relieve my position. I sat down, 
and wrote to my husband. I wrote quietly and 
aptly, though there was almost the delirium 
of despair in my heart. I had proved that an a 
to his feelings would be in vain, and I therefore 
directed my ye to his justice. 

I represen to him briefly that his prolonged 
neglect and desertion would soon irretrievably place 
me in the eyes of the world in the position of a guilty 
wife, and t for my own sake, but still more for 
the sake of our daughter, I protested against such 
injustice. I told him he was blighting two lives, and 
entreated him, if forgiveness was still impossible, at 
least to keep up the semblance of T sectors’ 
to join him in London immediately, or to remain 
where I was, on condition of his returning home as 
soon as parliament was proro 

I waited with unspeakable impatience for a reply 
to this letter, and the next post brought it. How 
I blessed my husband’s clemency for this relief! M 
trembling hands could scarcely break the seal; the 
eonsideration of the sad difference between the past 
and present seemed to overwhelm me—it was not 
thus I had been accustomed to open my husband’s 
letters, feeling like a criminal con ameel to read his 
own warrant of condemnation. 

The letter was brief, and ran thus : 


‘ As the late events between us have been the sub- 
ject of my intense and ‘incessant deliberation since we 
parted, I am able, Ellinor, to reply to your letter at 
once. I consent to return and attempt the life of 
hollow deception you demand, under the expectation 
that you will soon become convinced of its umpracti- 
cability, and will then, I conclude, be willing to con- 
sent to the formal — which it is still my 
wish and purpose to eflect.’ 

‘Never!’ I said, crushing the hard letter between 
my hands, and then my passion, long suppressed, 
burst forth, and throwing myself on my knees by = 
bedside, I wept and groaned in agony of soul. Oh! 
had ho till then—hoped that time might have 
softened him, that the past might have pleaded with 
him for the absolution of that one transgression. Had 
my sin been indeed so great that the punishment was 
so intolerable ? And then I thought it all over again, 
as I had mS Pon times before in that —_ 
interval, weighing my temptations against my offence, 
and trying to place ao my husband’s position. 
I did not wish to justify it : it was a gross deception, 
a deliberate falseness ; but then I was willing to pros- 
trate myself in the dust, both before God and my 
husband, and to beg forgiveness in the lowest terms 
of humiliation and penitence. But the on ted 
me by the Divine, was steadily ref by the human 
a his hard impenetrability I might dash 
my bleeding heart in vain. t should I do? What 
should I do? Which was the path of duty? And 
frail and passionate as I was, how could I hold on in 
such a rugged way? Had I not better succumb? 
—suffer myself to be put away, as he desired, and 
close the door of hope on what was left of life? My 
child—he said he would give me up my child. Then 
resolution arose renewed. For that child’s sake, I 
would not yield. I could not endure the thought of 
separating her from such a father’s love, care, and 
protection, and of chastening with sorrow and humilia- 
tion her opening girlhood. No; with God’s help, she 
should = honour and revere her mother. However 
my husband judged me, that one fault had not cut me 
off from all moral effort hereafter. I would not be 
vanquished by it. I would, as I had said, keep my 

as wife, insist, if need be, on external forms, and 
eave no means untried of patience, meekness, and 
womanly art, to melt down the iron barrier between 


us. 

I should w the reader if I detailed all the 
minute plans I formed, but at last I rose up from 
the prayers by which I strove to strengthen and 
sanctify my purpose with a firm heart and new-born 
hope of success. That evening, I sent for Florry to 
keep me company in the drawing-room ; I told her 


ppeal | her favourite stories, played her her favourite tunes, 


and joined with her in singi 
which was her supreme deli I took her u 
to the nursery myself, and bade her good-night wi 
as much of the serene feeling of old as perhaps I could 
ever hope to know again. 

I also, holding my husband’s letter in my’ hand, 
told the ametie’ servants I expected their master 
home to-morrow, and gave the necessary orders in 
such a natural and 
gone far to disarm their suspicions. Then the long 
night—then the expected day. I knew the hour 
when he must necessarily arrive, and, taking Flo 
with me, I went to a certain part of the groun 
which commanded a view of the public road. I was 
externally calm; the morning’s discipline had made 


a —_ evening-hymn, 
t. en 


y | me that, but the subdued excitement was intense. 


Florry ran and chattered by my side as children do, 
little guessing, poor innocents, the cruel strain the 

often make on their mother’s patience. It chan 

as sometimes happens, that the very intensity of our 
anxiety caused us to miss our object ; the train was 
evidently behind time, and our attention, so long kept 
at full stretch, began to slacken, so that when Florry 


ected manner as must have’ 


XUM 
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who had wandered to some little distance from me, 
espied the carriage, it was so near the park-gates, 
that there was no chance of our reaching the house 
before it. I was vexed at my e being thus 
ially defeated, and, taking the child’s hand, 
urried back by the shortest route. 

Mr Anstruther was waiting us in the accustomed 
room. Still holding Florry’s hand, I went in to face 
the dreaded meeting. The first glance at his face 
nearly overcame =a ke looked so worn and harassed : 
true, that might have been from parliamentary hours 
and hard committee-work, but it is a plea a woman’s 
heart can rarely withstand. Florry ran into his arms, 
talking eagerly of how glad we were to see him, 
and how dull poor mamma had been without him, 
and the momentary diversion gave me time to rally 
my failing calmness. ‘ We are very glad yoy are come 
home, Malcolm,’ I said at last, approaching him, and 
laying my hand on his. ‘Are you very tired? Do 
not trouble to dress before dinner to-day.’ 

Perhaps my self-possession was overdone, so diffi- 
cult is it in such cases to keep the golden mean; for I 
saw the unusual colour mount even to his forehead, 
and he replied in a hurried voice, as he slightly 
returned the pressure of my hand: ‘I could scarcely 
sit down to table in this state—I shall not keep you 
waiting long ;’ and with Florry in his arms—I could 
see how he tightened his embrace of the child—he 
left the room. 

I did not sit down and weep, although I was sick 
at heart. I had imagined it would be something like 
this, and had fortified myself to endure it. sat 
there thinking, till I heard him come down stairs, 
and then I went into the drawing-room. Immedi- 
ately on my entrance, dinner was announced, and 
he offered his arm to lead me to the room, just 
as he had always been accustomed to do when we 
were alone. There was no hesitation, no perceptible 
difference in his manner; I saw he had made up his 
mind to do it. During dinner, we talked but little, 
but even in days of old he had been wont to be absent 
and taciturn. Florry came in with the dessert, and 
her sweet prattle was felt to be a gracious relief 

both. I soon rose and took her away with me, 
keeping her with me, and amusing her with talk 
and music until her bedtime. My husband joined 
me at the usual time, and though he did not volun- 
tarily converse, he replied to anything I said without 
apparent constraint. Before the servants, his manners 
were scrupulously as of old; indeed, so undemon- 
strative was his natural character, that it required 
no very great effort for him to appear the same. I 
indeed felt a radical difference, which cut me to 
the heart: the hard tone, the averted or chilly 
glance convinced me of the reality of our altered 
relations. Could I live such.a life as this !—so near, 
yet so far off. I had a vague perception that every 
day we spent like this would make the separation 
more complete and fatal. Had I not better make 
one last attempt, before I was chilled into silence 
and fear of him? Perhaps he resented the dignified 
and all but peremptory tone I had assumed in my 
letter, and was still to be moved by entreaty and 
penitence. Acting on the vague hope, I put down 
the work on which I had tried to engage myself, and 
went up to the sofa on which he was lying. 


* Malcolm,’ I said, caine over the head of it, partly | H 
1 


to sustain my trembling limbs, partly to secure a 

ition of advantage, ‘is this the way we are to 
ive together? I cannot resign myself to it without 
a word, without knowing better what are your feelings 
towards me. Am I to believe you Will never forgive 
me? Do you hate me?’ 

He rose impatiently from his recumbent attitude, 
so as to be able to look into my face. ‘What do you 
mean by forgiveness, Ellinor?’ was his answer— the 
old love and esteem restored? Your own sense must 
convince you you ask an impossibility—a broken 


= | 
mirror can’t be pieced again. Don’t let us rake 

the miserable en of our feud. I am here at vale 
desire, willing to maintain your credit in the eyes of 
society. I have yielded so far out of regard for our 
little girl, of a solemn consideration of my own 
marriage-yows, and your exemplary performance of 
a wife’s external duty. Do your duty now, Ellinor, 
and obey me when I charge you not to urge me on 
this topic again ; it is unwise.’ 

‘ This night shall be the last time,’ I said ; ‘so suffer 
me to ask you one more question. Do you doubt my 
assurances of affection for yourself? Can you believe, 
in the face of the evidence of all our married life, that, 
however I deceived you in the beginning, I did not 
soon bring to a wife’s duty a wife’s entire and 
passionate devotion ?’ 

‘Ellinor,’ he exclaimed with sudden excitement, 
‘you are mad to torment me thus! You compel me 
to —— had better remain unsaid. I repudiate 
your boasted love, which you parade as if it were the 
triumph of virtue. Had it been mine, as I believed 
and you swore it was before God, it should have been 
the crown and glory of my life ; as it is, I care nothing 
for a sentiment provoked by habit, and cherished as a 
point of calculated duty. One word more: you think 
me cruelly intolerant, but I must follow the bent of 
my nature. Some lies I could forgive—or even, per- 
haps, some grosser sins—but yours cheated me into an 
irrevocable act, and defrauded me of the best and 
strongest feelings of my nature. Do I hate you? No, 
I cannot hate Florry’s mother and my own intimate 
and cherished companion ; but I hate myself for havi 
been befooled so grossly, and almost loathe the wealt 
and its accessories for which you perjured your soul.’ 

I was silent, but it was by a powerful effort. I could 
scarcely restrain myself, with all my power of self- 
control, from saying: ‘Now that I understand you 
fully, let us part; I could not brook the mockery of 
intercourse.’ But the thought of Florry closed my 
struggling lips. ‘For her sake, for her sake,’ I repeated 
to myself. ‘The last hope, the last, the last chance of 
happiness is gone, but duty remains.’ I looked up at 
my husband, deadly pale, I knew, but calm. ‘ Are 
you resolved,’ I asked, ‘to separate from me eventu- 
ally? Iclaim it from your honour to answer me that 
question now.’ 

‘I care little, he said bitterly. ‘The sharpness of 
the sting must abate some day, and we shall become 
indifferent, like our neighbours; meanwhile, the effort 
may be salutary. No,’ he added haughtily, as he 
perceived I was not satisfied with the reply, ‘I am 
willing to pledge my word that I will never force you 
into a separation on this account. So long as you think 
proper to claim my protection, it is yours, only we 
must avoid such scenes as these ;’ and so the case 
stood between us. 


From that time, my life became a hard monotony. 
To all appearance, there was no change in our rela- 
tions; we went the same round in social life as 
of old, and, as I have said before, my husband’s 
natural character gave little scope for self-betrayal. 
Occasionally, some outside comments reached us, but 
they were generally expressive of the belief that Mr 
Anstruther’s temper was becoming more morose than 
ever, and of pity for the poor wife who was allied to it. 
e certainly did become more irritable and exacting. 
I could see daily the bitter effects that his disappoint- 
ment in my sincerity produced, how his fine nature 
was growing warped and soured. It was not so much 
towards myself that these effects were manifested— 
he kept too rigid a control over our relations; but it 
grieved me to notice it in his impatience with his 
inferiors, and even with our little tender Florry, and 
in his cynical and cruel judgment of the world at 
large. He had always been very much absorbed in 

litical affairs, and ambitious for distinction, but now 

e seemed to throw heart and soul without reserve into 
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the arena, and to struggle for the stakes with the eager- 
ness of a gambler. ere had ceased to be any com- 
munion between us. In past days, hopes and schemes 
had been discussed with me, and I was proud to believe 
my influence had often availed with him for good. I 
cannot describe the intensity of my misery at this 
time. Not to speak of alienation and mistrust in the 
midst of daily intercourse, which alone contains almost 
the bitterness of death, I saw myself the cause of 
deterioration in one dearer to me than life, and He 
who meted my punishment to my offence knows that 
no heavier cross could have been laid upon me. Once 
or twice, I again attempted expostulation, but I soon 
learned to desist; it was of no avail, but to provoke 
some hard reply, which would otherwise have remained 
unspoken. Then I turned to my daughter : it was for 
her sake I endured this life, this daily martyrdom, 
and I would not miss my reward. I devoted myself 
to her education, so far as my numerous avocations 
allowed, for I was scrupulous in the performance of all 
the duties of my station, and in any which my husband 
would suffer me still to perform for him. I strove 
with intense anxiety to make her attractive to her 
father, and to cultivate her affection and esteem for 
i That he loved her passionately, I knew, but, as 
was his wont, he manifested the feeling but little ; 
perhaps in this case he was checked by her inevitable 
ference for her mother, or by the difficulty of ever 
Loving her to himself. To me, she was the one solace 
and spur of existence, and life began to brighten when, 
resigned to suffer myself, I dreamed and planned her 
future. 

Thus, more than a year passed on monotonously ; 
fruitlessly, so far as I could see, for my husband was 
as far off from me as ever. Sometimes, indeed, I 
hoped I had extorted some portion of respect from 
him by the sustained performance of my routine of 
duty, but his heart seemed turned to stone. 

At last the gloomy depth was stirred. O God! I 
had prayed for the movement of the healing angel’s 
wing, not for a stroke of judgment! 

One evening during the session, I was sitting up 
awaiting his return from the House. I was not accus- 
tomed to do so, but on this occasion, I was deeply 
interested in the result of the night’s debate, and 
added to that, I was uneasy about Florry, who had 
been slightly ailing all day, and seemed increasingly 
restless as the evening advanced. When he came in, 
he looked surprised to see me up, for it was already 
nearly three o’clock in the morning, and I could see 
that he seemed wearied and annoy 

* You are anxious, I suppose,’ he said, ‘for the news 
I bring? Well, the ministers are thrown out.’ 

I knew he, and, indeed, the country in general, had 
been quite unprepared for such a result, and that per- 
sonally it was a severe mortification to him. As I 
involuntarily looked at him with an expression of 
earnest concern I hardly ventured to express, I saw 
his face soften. Perhaps in that moment of vexation, 
he yearned for the sympathy of old. Should I dare 
to risk another appeal ? . 

* Malcolm,’ I said ; but at the now unfamiliar name, 
his brow clouded again, and I finished my speech with 
some measured expressions of regret. knew I 
should damage my cause if I were to attempt to press 
into my service a momentary weakness he was 
pw wn | to feel. I could not, however, command my 
feelings sufficiently to speak of Florry, and after 
leaving him, I flew up stairs to my child’s room, and 
— down my candle, sunk on my knees by her 

ide. Oh, how my heart ached! I felt this life 
was killing me, and that one of my moments of aban- 
donment was come, Before, however, I gave full 
vent to my tears, I paused midway, as it were, to look 
at Florry, and that look dried them up. I felt my 
cheek "blanch, my eyes start; I felt—who has not 
felt it ?—a premonitory horror chill my blood. I had 
left her pale and restless an hour before, now her face 


was tinged with a crimson heat, her li and 

and she was moaning heavily. I eked her 

urning hand, her burning brow, and the shadow of 

that awful calamity seemed to fall before me. I did 

not moan, I did not even appeal; despair straitened 
my heart. 

Mr Anstruther I knew was still up. I went down 
stairs with a strange quietness, and re-entered the 
room. 

‘I do not wish to alarm you,’ I said, and my own 
voice had a strange sound to me, ‘ but Florry is not 
well. She has been ailing all day, but her appear- 
ance now frightens me. Will you send some one for 
a physician at once ?’ 

waited for no reply, but went back to the room. 
The fire in the grate was laid, but not lighted ; 
I kindled it. I changed my evening-dress for a 
morning-gown, doing all mechanically, as if under a 
spell I could not resist. Then I sat down by the bed- 
side to watch my child and await the doctor. I seemed 
to hold all my faculties in suspense; no tear must 
blind my eye, no tremor unnerve my hand, until this 
agony had reached its crisis: then let life and hope 
go out together. 

My husband and the doctor came in after what 
seemed to me an intolerable interval, but at first I 
only saw but one. Who knows not in such cases 
how the very soul seems hanging on the physician’s 
first glance, drinking life or death from it? I drank 
death. The steady professional gaze did not deceive 
me, but the stroke was beyond my taxed endurance, 
and I fell senseless on the floor. 

Thank God, it was but a brief weakness. For the 
few days that that sweet life was left to me, I held my 
post unconscious of fatigue, enabled to comfort and 
sustain, and even smile upon my darling through her 
brief struggle with death. God bowed my stubborn 
heart, and strengthened me with the might of sub- 
mission. I seemed, in the strong light of this fiery 
trial, to see the past more clearly, to acknowledge that 
I had not humbled myself sufliciently under the 
chastisement of my own sin. 

It was midnight when she died. I was holding her 
in my arms, hushed and grief-stricken, when I saw 
that unspeakable change pass over the sweet face 
which tells the sinkin; an the awful hour is come. 
Her labouring breath fluttered on my cheek, the look 
of love that still lingered in the glasing eyes fixed 
upon my face died out, and I was childless. 

My husband was standing at the foot of the bed, 
outhin the scene with an agony all the keener that 
he suffered no expression of it to escape, but as the 
last faint struggle ceased, and the baby-head fell prone 
upon my breast, I saw the strong frame quiver, and 
drops of perspiration start upon his foreh 

‘God forgive me,’ he said in a stifled whisper, ‘ for 
every harsh word spoken to that angel child!’ Then 
as his eyes fell, as if involuntarily, upon me, the 
expression of stern anguish softened for a moment to 
one of itying tenderness. ‘Poor Ellinor !—poor 
mother!’ he added, ‘ you think me a hard man, but 
God is my witness, I would have saved you that little 
life at the cost of my own.’ 

‘It would have been but a cruel compromise,’ I 
answered ; ‘and yet—O my darling, how I have 
loved you !’ 

My husband had turned away a moment, as if to 
pace the room, but at the sound of my cry of irrepres- 
sible ish, he came back hastily to the ide, 
and bending over me, tried to separate me gently from 
the dead child in my arms. 

As I felt the touch of his hand, his breath upon my 
cheek, caressing, warm as of old, it recalled, even in 
that moment of supreme bereavement, the passionate 
res of my heart, and yielding to the uncontrol- 

ble inven, fi threw my arms round his neck. 

‘Only give me back what is in your power,’ I 
cried—‘ give me back your love and trust—our old 
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———. Malcolm, and even the death of our child 
ill not seem too hard a sacrifice !’ 

There was a moment’s breathless pause, then he 
raised me in his arms, and strained me to his heart in 
a close vehement embrace. 

‘God forgive me,’ he said, ‘for what I have made 
you suffer! If your love has survived my long 
intolerance, I may well trust you, Ellinor. If I have 
the power left to comfort you, be to me again all, and 
more than all that I remember in the sweet past. A 
hundred times during the last few melancholy days 
have I been on the point of confessing my injustice, 
and entreating your forgiveness; only it seemed to me 
a mean thing to take advantage of the softness of 
sorrow. Life is not bearable without you, Ellinor: 
only satisfy me once more that I have not worn out 
your heart—that it is not magnanimity, but love.’ 

I did satisfy him. We began henceforth a new life, 
chastened, indeed, by the ow of a little grave, 
but a life, I trust, humbler and more blessed than the 
old past had been. 


ALL THE WORLD OVER. 


Ler the world tremble! It is proposed that the 
observations and experiences of more than a dozen 
enterprising British tourists in all lands shall be 
gathered together yearly, and published in one 
volume. A Chiel—a whole family of Chiels—is to 
be annually let loose to overrun the universe, taking 
notes, with the most decided intention of printing 
thein. The first instalment of this tremendous series 
now lies before us, under the insidiously harmless 
title of Vacation Tourists and Notes of Travel 
in 1860.** The volume is made up of no less than 
thirteen contributions, and surveys mankind from 
Sutherlandshire to Peru. There never was a more 
comprehensive and resolute invasion of the privacy of 
natienal life. The Maronites could not have been 
exhibited and commented upon with ter freedom 
had they been Marionettes ; although they will doubt- 
less find a comfort in the fact that the Druses are 
treated no better. The character of the whole Moslem 
race, indeed, has been nowhere so ingenuously set forth 
as by that member of this Travelling Association who 
‘does’ Syria, nor did we ever understand the full 
signification of the phrase ‘a regular Turk,’ until 
we read his account of him. ‘They do not keep 
faith with each other, much less with Christians. 
They seem, in most cases, insensible to kindness, and 
deficient in gratitude. They say that a Christian 
who does them kindnesses involving self-sacrifice, is 
but an instrument in the hand of Allah to benefit 
his elect; and so it is to Allah, and not to the 
poor Giaour, the elect should be grateful. The name 
of God is always upon their lips. The vendors 
of sherbet and qruits in the streets of Cairo and 
us cry, “ May God enable me to sell this 
well!” When friends meet, they utter a series of 
salutations, in which the name of God is always used. 
Also when a camel trips, they exhort him “ to mind 
his steps, to go on, and put his trust in God.” They 
will utter the most fearful imprecations, in which the 
name of God is also mixed, on man and beast. “ Out 
of the same mouth truly proceed blessings and curs- 
ings.” Their compliments to one another, or to 
strangers, are astonishing. “ All that I have is yours.” 
“ Whose is this house?” you ask the owner. 
“Yours,” he insists. You ire this article, and 
however costly —“ It is yours, pray take it.” Awkward 
sometimes take them at their word, much to 
the di of the courteous Turk. However, they 
often do give handsome presents, but generally expect 
to gain some greater advantage by so doing, besides 
the present which etiquette obliges you to make 
in return.’ 


* Macmillan, Cambridge and London. 


Mr Francis Galton, with whose Art of Travel we 
are most of us acquainted, has been very fitly con- 
stituted editor of this rambling volume. His own 
contribution is, however, for such a nomad as he, 
quite a home-sketch, being an account of Spain as he 
saw it under the late eclipse. Had he made its 
acquaintance under brighter auspices, he would 
certainly have got him naturalised, and become 
a hidalgo. The Senoritas quite bewitched him, so 
that he praises them at the expense of his own 
countrywomen. Indeed, he extols everything he 
found in Spain, and that without saying one word 
about its acknowledged excellences—its flies, its 
onions, its loans, its liquorice. He protests that the 
demonstrative grace of the ladies’ fans is such, that 
each twitter betrays what they are thinking of. He 
was, we regret to say, exceedingly interested in these 
ventilating movements during church. ‘I felt con- 
vinced I could guess the nature of the service at any 
particular moment by the way in which the fans 
were waving. The difference between a litany and 
a thanksgiving was unmistakable; and I believed 
that far minuter shades of devotion were also discern- 
ible” The Spaniards are so musical that their very 
babies are made to keep time—since they can’t keep 
step—to the military bands. They come in hundreds, 
borne of course in their nurses’ arms, and form a very 
striking feature of the audience. ‘The instant the 
music began, every nurse elevated her charge, sitti 
on her hand, at half-arm’s length into the air, an 
they all kept time to the music by tossing the babies 
in unison, and slowly rotating them, in azimuth (to 

ak astronomically), at each successive toss. The 
babies looked ive and rather bored, but the 
energy and enthusiasm of the nurses was glorious. | 
At each great bang of the drummers, a vast flight of 
babies was simultaneously projected to the utmost 
arms’ length. It was ludicrous beyond expression.’ 
Other members of the National Travelling Associa- 
tion (whose liability, we should say, is quite unlimited) 
express their opinions upon all they meet with, with- 
out compliment—to say the least of it; but Mr 
Galton’s face is always favourably set towards Spain 
and the Spaniards. Perhaps, as he is always travel- 
ling, he thinks it politic to speak well of every nation 
except his own; at all events, he expresses his belief 
that ‘the honesty and morality of the Spani 
am | is very high, much higher than in England. 

owever, the use of the knife is rather common.’ As 
Coun one should say they are charming people, but 
greatly given to assassination. We owe Mtr Galton 
much, however, and could forgive him, even had he 
not redeemed himself by telling us this pleasant 
incident of the late eclipse. ‘One very haw 2 jiece 
of forgetfulness is rumoured to have been e by 
an eminent photographer, not of the Himalaya porty- 
He went, partly on commercial grounds, excellentl 
provided with instruments, and all the way overland, 
on purpose to photograph the eclipse. Everything 
was prepared, the day was glorious, the totality came 
on, and the slide of the camera was carefully inserted. 
When all had passed, and the slide was opened in 
the dark chamber, alas! the operator had forgotten 
to put his plate into the slide!’ 
f the determined spirit of espionage which per- 


.vades the writers of the volume, we need say no more 


than this—one of them has been actually carrying out 
the inquisitorial designs of the society among the Lapps ! 
‘The first of this race that I saw” says he, « ea 
great impression upon me. It was shortly before we 
reached Troms, on our northward voyage, and as I 
was walking one morning towards the bows of the 
vessel, my nostrils were suddenly assailed by a pecu- 
liar goaty smell. Led on rather by curiosity than 

leasure, I discovered, to my great delight, on the 
Further part of the deck a nomad Lapp, enveloped in 
untanned skins, from which the unamiable odour pro- 
ceeded; but thinking that, like the Nubian young 
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ladies, who anoint their sweet selves with castor-oil, 
he might be more agreeable if seen from the wind- 
ward side, I took up a safe position in that quarter, 
and regarded him from thence. He was a very little 


peculiar, the most marked points being 
the narrow slit of the eyes slanting downward towards 
the temples ; the eo upils, the high cheek-bones 
set very far apart in the head, a yellow beardless skin 
like parchment, and the falling in of the face towards 
the chin. Some of these particulars might remind 
one of the description of the Huns. His upper dress 
was a loose coat of reindeer-skin, fastened by a grile, 
below which were leggings, and loose boots, f 
reindeer-skin, tied with bands round the ankle.’ 

The Lapps are Christians, and a highly moral 
people, only one of the nation having been convicted 
of a crime during the year 1859! The writer went to 
visit an encampment of them, and indeed picnic’d 
among them—the compass only knows how far 
north—in what may be called the Lap of Luxury, for 
he brought his own Hngelsk Porter with him. The 
had five hundred reindeer with them, none of whic 
were over three feet high. These Lapps, of course, 
made small pretensions to cleanliness, but the Nor- 
wegians themselves seem to be very little better. The 
writer was once compelled to pass the night in a farm- 
house, ‘ and being,’ says he, ‘of a suspicious nature, I 
had intended to sleep on a box or bench, but in an 
unwary moment we were persuaded by our conductor, 
who vividly depicted the cleanliness of the natives, to 
lie down on a bed. Alas! it was not to sleep, but to 
be crawled over, so terrible was the abundance of 
insect life! Between three and four in the morning, 
I got up and washed my fevered face and hands in 
the icy stream hard by, and used my tooth-brush too, 
tho that proceeding would seem to be open to 
misrepresentation, if a story that we heard is true, 
that an Englishman under similar circumstances was 
reported to the family with whom he | as 
having been seen by the river-side sharpening his teeth 
Sor breakfast.’ , 

The inns themselves in Norway are by no means 
replete with luxuries, although, we are assured, that 
timber-bread and saw-dust pudding—that is, food 
prepared from the bark of } seeemegy sme they are 
eaten by the people in hard times, are not often set 
before the traveller. Only conceive a joint of Norway 
pine, with side-dishes of deal-shavings ! 

Another of these Paul Prys of the Universe inves- 
tigates Iceland, where, by the nature of the case, he 
is obliged to confine his disparaging remarks to the 
scenery mainly, there being scarcely an nae Se 
write about. The way in which he bullied yser 
family is deserving of the est reprobation. 
‘Soon after our arrival,’ says he, ‘ Little Geyser 
threw up a cloud of steam about forty feet high; we 
then flung about two barrowfuls of earth into another 
spring, Strokr, which caused him also to send 

a series of columns of steam and water, mixed 
with clods, to a height of at least eighty feet. The 
Great Geyser gave hopes of an eruption; he rumbled 
with a noise like the distant di of ordnance, 
and the ground shook ; but after he only boiled 
over, like a gigantic tea-kettle. August 21.—The 
Great Geyser boiled over three or four times ; and the 
last time, between 6 and 7 P.M., he threw up a column 
of water about three feet high. The Litile Geyser 
went off shortly after. Strokr also erupted on com- 
ng ati the ei = = yo seems, is like 
an i ent -boy, w img once been 
betrayed into an ebullition of Lenmend is become a 
subject for practical joking to all the world. 

less than four contributors to this volume belong 
to the (Alpine) Climbing Club, and give the reader 
vertigo by their descriptions of difficulties in high 


places. They are generally ‘immersed in a wilderness, 
roofed and festooned with huge plates and stalactites 
of ice, so large that one is isposed to seize hold 
and clamber up them. Round, over, and under them 
we go. Often progress seems impossible; but our 
leader, perched filee a bird on some projecting crag, 
contrives to find a way. Now we crawl singly along 
a narrow ledge of rock, with a wall on one side, an 
nothing on the other; there is no hold for hands or 
alpenstock, and the ledge slopes a little, so that if 
the nails in our boots hold not, down we shall go. In 
the middle of it a piece of rock juts out, which we 
ingeniously duck under, and emerge just under a 
shower of water, which there is no room to escape 
from. Presently comes a more extraordinary place— 
a perfect chimney of rock, cased all over with hard 
black ice, about an inch thick. The bottom leads 
out into space, and the top is somewhere in the upper 
regions. There is absolutely nothing to grasp at, and 
to this day I cannot understand how a human being 
could get up or down it unassisted. Our leader, how- 
ever, rolls up it somehow like a cat; he is at the top, 
and beckons the second to advance. My turn comes 
next: I endeavour to mount by squeezing myself 

inst the sides; but near the top, friction suddenly 
gives way, and down comes my weight upon the rope. 
A stout from above, and now one knee is upon 
the edge, and I am safe.’ 

We are assured that all this is delightful. ‘You 
may meditate, observes one of these Alpine acro- 
bats—addressing us of the valley who do not care 
to dwell with Death and Mourning (for folks 
are sometimes killed there) on the Silver Horns— 
‘you may meditate till doomsday on the beautiful 
lights and shades, and the graceful sweeps of the 
mountain-ridges, but you will not be one bit nearer to 
the sensation of standing on a knife-like ridge, with 
the toe of your boot over Italy, and the heel over 
Switzerland.’ We do indeed most confidently hope 
that our meditations may never bring us into any 
such position. 

Peru is excellently painted, and so is Sutherland- 
shire; but we have no s to notice either of them. 
We must confine ourselves to the first and best of 
these contributions—namely, that by Mr W. G. Clark, 
upon Naples and Garibaldi. He reached that city in 
time to behold the welcome given to the Liberator— 
to behold, but scarcely to take part in. Mr Clark 
seems rather to — himself upon remaining calm 
and dispassionate while everybody else was wild with 
enthusiasm. It was rude of the Frenchman to go to 
sleep while so agreeable a writer (and doubtless 
talker) was regretting the disturbances in Italy, and 
affirming that a Congress with threat of war might 
have persuaded Austria to erect Lombardo-Venetia 
into an independent kingdom with free institutions : 
it was rude, but it was not surprising. Mr Clark’s 
Neapolitan friends were of what called the 
moderate party, and thought Garibaldi ‘a brave 
soldier, but a great fool.’ The praise they had to 
give him, considering that they were denizens of a 

d which has not produced a great man for cen- 
turies, was faint enough. Still, as an example of 
opinions which are, happily, seldom heard in England, 
their sentiments are not uninteresting. 

* As a soldier,’ say they, ‘ Garibaldi is of undaunted 
courage, and a master of the “dodges” (passez-moi 
le mot) which are required in guerilla war, but he has 
no conception of a general’s duties in the field; he is 
ignorant of the very rudiments of tactics, and inca- 
pable of organisation on a large scale. He is kind 
and gentle in his manners, and reluctant to hurt any 
one’s feelings, while he is reckless of their lives. His 
bravery and gentleness, his generosity and disinte- 
restedness, secure him the personal affection of all 
around him, and that constitutes his great merit as 
a commander. He pushes his love of simplicity 
to a point bordering on affectation, and is almost 
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ostentatious in his dislike of pomp. He is illogical, 
prejudiced, and obstinate to a degree never before 
combined. He thinks cavalry useless, and has a pro- 
found contempt for cannon. He is perfectly certain 
that he has only to a before the walls of Rome, 
and the French will leave it, taking with them 
the Holy Father. “What if they don’t?” it was 

“Oh, but they will!” was the answer, in the 
tone of a man who admits no further discussion. He 
thinks that the walls of Mantua and Verona will fall, 
like those of Jericho, at a shout. He is very easily 
imposed on, and believes in all those who are about 
him. Familiarity breeds respect, and no proof will 
convince him of the dishonesty of any one whom he 
has once trusted. He has not the moral courage to 
say “No” to a request of any of these favourites. 
His ignorance is such that the smallest,show of 
knowledge completely imposes upon him. He thinks 
Crespi a statesman, and Dumas a scholar. However, 
in forming an estimate of him, as of other extraordi- 
nary characters in history, we ought to be on our 
guard against the tendency natural to men to reduce 
eminence to the ordi level by discovering a num- 
ber of small failings. d when all abatements are 
made, there remain the great facts. His achieve- 
ments are to be accounted for. He alone had gauged 
correctly the real weakness of the Neapolitan power, 
and the strength of his own seemingly feeble means, 
and he had the courage to test practically the truth of 
his conclusions. His life-long devotion to one great 
idea, and his strength of , have made him “a 
king of men,” and distinguish him from the crowd, 
who are always, on their own shewing, victims to 
“ circumstances over which they have no control.” 

It is needless to say that much of this detraction 
has since received a practical refutation; while what 
comes under the eye of the writer himself, concerning 
mains, impresses him Asean a describes 

is personal appearance as being mild and philosophic, 
bearing a striking resemblance to the busts of Buri 
pides in the Vatican. ‘He has the most beni 
—— of countenance, and his partial baldness 
and long beard give him even a venerable look.’ 
There could be no doubt about the genuineness 
of his welcome to Naples. ‘About half-past nine, 
we heard the roar of vivas in the street, and coming 
to the window, saw Garibaldi himself, passing in 
the direction of Vietri. One of the crowd, while 
cheering in the most frantic manner, suddenly fell 
in a kind of convulsive fit. I asked our landlady, 
a vivacious, black-eyed Calabrese damsel, whether he 
had not been drinking the general’s health. “No,” 
she said; “it is joy—Ah,” in a tone of reproach, 
“you English, who have been always free, cannot 
imagine the delight of deliverance.” And she made a 
gesture as if she were about to fly’ 

This was a fine reproof, and our author exhibits no 
small magnanimity in narrating it. 

‘The hero’s name was repeated in all manner of 
forms, as if it was a declinable noun—Garibaldi, 
Garibaldo, Garibalda—nay, it was metamorphosed 
into Gallibar and Gallipot, and Galliboard; at last the 
first two syllables were sup and “ Viva ’ Board” 
was the favourite cry, the, sound of the last syllable 
being prolonged to the utmost. You heard, too, “ Viva 
Vittorio Emmanuele,” and still more frequently, 
“Viva l’Italia unita,” which at length was shortened 
into wna; and when people got so hoarse that they 
could not articulate any longer, they held out the 
forefinger, and shook it as they passed, indicative of 
their desire for unity. Men, women, and boys crowded 
the carriages, and clung to them like swarmi 
I counted thirteen persons in a small vehicle drawn 
by one horse. Some waved flags, some brandished 
daggers, holding them occasionally in ——— 
proximity to one’s throat, and shrieking with mena- 
cing scowls, “ Viva Garibaldi!” others danced franticly 
along, waving torches over their heads, I have 


never seen such a sight as the Strada di Toledo pre- 
sented as you looked up it, the long lines of stationary 
lights converging in the distance, and the flags droop- 
i from the windows, and down below the mad 
movements of the torches, and the waved banners 
and gleaming arms. Here there, an excited 
orator addressed the crowd about him in wild decla- 
mation; little bands of enthusiasts, headed some- 
times by a priest and sometimes by a woman, went 
a the streets, and burst into the cafés, 
compelling all present to join in the popular cry. I 
was forcibly reminded of the scenes of the French 
Revolution and Mademoiselle Louise Theroigne. 
When I was in the Café d’Europa, a priest rushed in 
with frantic ——- with eyes starting from his 
head, with a banner in one hand and a knife in the 
other, uttering horrible and inarticulate howli 
Having seen him, I can understand the frenzy of the 
ancient Bacchantes. A friend of mine saw a young 
and beautiful girl, belonging apparently to the upper 
class, who, standing up in a carriage, to po 
the crowd quietly at first, but warming graduall 
into a fury of poor Be thoy the veins in face and nec 
swollen, and ending with “Morte ai Borboni,” shrieked 
out with the accents and gestures of a Rachel.’ 

The Neapolitan peasant seems to be by no means 
intellectually cultivated. The priest communicates 
nothing to him even with regard to religion; and 
an intelligent guide of Sorrento di to our 
author concerning an ancient cemetery in this manner. 

‘“This campo santo,” said my guide, “was two 
centuries (due secoli) old ; before the world.” 

“ Before the world?” I asked. “ How could that 
be ” 

“TI mean,” he said, “before this world ; in the time 
of another world, which was destroyed by a deluge.” 

“ And that,” I asked, “ was two secoli ago?” 

“ Precisamente, eccelenza.” 

“ And how many years are there in a secolo?” 

“A hundred, or thereabouts.” 

“Well,” said I, with the air of an inquirer thirsting 
for information, “ what happened about the deluge ?” 

“The flood was sent, eccelenza, because the world 
was full of bad people ; but there was a signore called 
Noé, who was g Dunque,” he led, putting 
his finger alongside of his nose, as their manner is 
when coming to the point of a story, “Jesus Christ 
made a great ship, and put Noé in it;” and so he 
went on with the narrative.’ 

The primitive simplicity of the Neapolitan faith is 
almost incredible. A woman, praying the Madonna 
to come and heal her son, communicates her address, 
at the same time, with the most extreme particularity. 
No. 13 High Street (as it were), third flat, second door 
on the left-hand. 

Garibaldi himself dared not take the advice of the 
Times, and forbid the performance of the miracle of 
San Gennaro. Even if the liquidation of the blood 
had not occurred as usual, the failure would cer- 
tainly have told against the new régime. Mr Clark 
gives us a very graphic account of the ceremony. 
‘An aged priest, standing within the altar-rails, 
raised aloft the vessel containing the sacred blood, 
and at once a forest of waving arms rose above the 
crowd, and the building with frenzied exclama- 
tions. Some other priests and assistants now sane 
in the organ-loft, ready to lead the 7’e Deum whenever 
the miracle should be achieved ; meanwhile, the old 
man continued to hand round the vessel, to let all the 
b ders see that there was no deception, that the 
blood was really solid. The vessel in question is a 


bees. | kind of monstrance, round, with glass on each side, 


and two handles, one above, one below. It is more 
like a carriage-lamp than anything else I can think 
of. Inside are two small phials, containing an opaque 
substance, the blood of the saint. In order to shew 
that it was solid, the priest turned the monstrance 
upside down, holding a lighted candle behind it, and 
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shewed it round to the spectators, just as a conjuror 
does before commencing his performance. All this 
time the crowd kept shrieking and screaming; the 
old women, especially, were frantic in their cries and 

ures, moaning and sobbing, and stretching out 

s in nervous tension. Some men even were 
affected with this hysterical passion, and wept and 
moaned like the women. The confusion of endlessly 
reiterated prayers, uttered in such tones that they 
resembled imprecations, reminded me of the chorus 
of the priests of Baal in the Hlijah ; only here the 
trebles preponderate over the basses. Mendelssohn 
may have witnessed some such scene; but, so far as 
I know, the like is only to be seen at Naples, and in 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem on 
Easter Sunday. For any other parallel, one must go 
among fetich-worshipping savages. 

‘The priest then turned his back on the audience, 
and the agitation of the crowd reached a point where 
it could no longer be expressed in articulate cries, for 
nothing was heard but sobs and groans. A very few 
minutes had elapsed, when the priest suddenly turned 
round and exhibited the blood Liquip! A wild howl 
of exultation rose up; flowers were thrown towards 
the saint, and, strange to say, a number of birds let 
loose, which the spectators had brought with them 
for the purpose. over had the miracle been per- 
formed so soon. All were agreed on this, and eager 
discussions were going on in all parts of the church as 
to the exact time it had taken. Was it three minutes 
or four, or four minutes and a half? The old women 
were wild with joy. It was clear that San Gennaro 
was in the best of tempers towards his dear clients, 
and not at all displeased with them for turning out 
their king. Two of Garibaldi’s red-shirted soldiers, 
who were making their way out of the chapel, were 
the objects of tenderly affectionate demonstrations ; 
old women held up their hands to bless them, others 
patted them on the back, and smiled approvingly. 
One young priest, of rather attractive coun- 
tenance, came out of the chapel, his eyes red, and his 
cheeks swollen with weeping ; but most of his order 
seemed impassive, and did not attempt even to coun- 
terfeit devotion. The venerable old man in rose- 
coloured robes, who officiated, shewed no feeling 
whatever. Probably perfect self- ion, with a 
little manual dexterity, is the at me uisite 
in the officiating minister. e secret,’ adds Mr 
Clark, ‘is known only to the priests of San Gennaro 
and Mr R. Monckton Milnes, who tells me that he 
has not merely witnessed, but once performed the 
ceremony.’ 

Is it not possible that during the expected 
involuntary absence of the supreme pontiff from 
Rome, that something temporary might be done 


with an honourable mem possessing such great 
natural gifts? 


eeeee 


PERFORMING HORSES. 
One of the favourite stage directions of a former 
well-known lessee of Astley’s Amphitheatre was, to 
‘cut the dialogue, and come to the ’osses.’ This 
pet maxim was no doubt founded on an extensive 
knowledge of mankind, who, in the aggregate, are 
fond of animals of all kinds; and it is certain that, 
to the majority of the spectators, the ‘’osses,’ as 
Ducrow called them, are the chief attraction of a 
circus. The equestrian scenes give more delight 
than the contortions of the acrobats, which are 
apparently fraught with pain to the performer, and 
certainly alarm a large portion of those who witness 
them. The scene or trick acts of the circle, in which 
the horses are provided with a prominent réle, are 
always greatly applauded, and have a quiet charm 
about them, which the more exciting feats of the 


well-trained but haggard-looking voltigeurs do not 
possess. The spotted horses employed in equestrian 
performances have long been considered by the 
uninitiated to be a hereditary breed, cultivated only 
for exhibition in the arena; but that is quite a mistake, 
and has doubtless arisen from the eccentric colours of 
the larger number of circus horses. This distinction, 
however, is rapidly passing away, animals of all 
colours being now indiscriminately used—the circus 
proprietor picking up a good horse, wherever he can 
find one at a suitable price, zealously and patiently 
training him for exhibition purposes, and so adding 
to his value. Some folks have even gone so far in 
their ignorance as to assert that circus horses are 
dyed or painted. This assertion is not true as a rule, 
although the rustic public, fastidious in their notions 
of colour, and not believing in a circus with horses 
of a common hue, have before now been gulled by 
necessitous mountebanks with painted steeds of the 
desert, which a pitiless shower of rain sometimes 
exposes, to the great discomfiture of the owners. 
The money power being granted, it is an easy matter 
to obtain all kinds of horses; and proprietors of 
circuses, or their agents, constantly travelling about, 
have every opportunity of picking up suitable animals ; 
but whatever value these may have for ordinary 
equestrian purposes, they have a long training to 
endure before they can be publicly christened ‘the 
fiery steeds of the Ukraine, ‘the prancing coursers 
of the god of day,’ or such other sounding name as 
may look well in the phraseology of the bills. 

The living horse which was introduced into 
Corneille’s tragedy, in order to represent Pegasus, upon 
the revival of Andromeda in 1682, gives us a clue to 
the mode of training adopted in the modern circus. 
Means were taken in that tragedy to give the animal 
a warlike ardour. Before he was hoisted up in the 
air by machinery, he was kept fasting so long, that 
his appetite became extreme; and when he appeared, 
a groom behind the scenes stood shaking oats in a 
sieve. Pressed by hunger, and excited at seeing 
food, the horse neighed, pawed with his feet, and 
perfectly answered the end designed. By this 
stratagem, the piece had a great run, for everybody 
was eager to see this animal, who performed to such 

ection, and pranced as high in the air as he could 
ve done on terra firma. 

Picking up a handkerchief from the saw-dust is one 
of the ‘ trick’-acts always taught to a circus horse, 
and the whole teaching is achieved by the aid of a 
little bit of cartot, or 2 handful of oats, seasoned with 
an amount of patience and good temper on the part of 
the teacher which is wonderful to contemplate, and 
which quite bears out the fundamental principles of 
Rarey’s system of horse-taming—that the animal is 
so constituted that he will not offer resistance to any 
demand which he fully comprehends, if made in a 
way consistent with the laws of his nature; that a 
horse has no consciousness of his strength beyond his 
experience, and can be handled according to our will 
without force; and that we can take any object, how- 
ever frightful, around, over, or on him, that does not 
inflict pain, without causing him to fear. 

Api of Rarey and his manifestations, our show- 
men maintain that he taught them nothing, his 

of laying down a horse having been familiar 
in the arena for generations back, and in constant 
use for the breaking in of ‘scene’ or ‘trick’ horses. 
All the merit assigned to Rarey by our circus horse- 
men is, that he has had the Yankee tact to make_a 
mystery and a fortune out of their knowled, A 
well-known equestrian, for instance, tells us t ‘to 
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lay down a horse’ can only seem extraordinary to 
those unacquainted with the equestrian profession, 
and that for his part he was always too modest 
to bring a horse before an audience till the animal 
was so thoroughly trained that he would lie down, 
as in the case of the horse in Mazeppa, without the 
use of any strap or other coercive means. Kindness, 
indeed, is laid down as a cardinal point in the breaking 
and training of all horses. The modern system is 
founded on sympathy, and the ancient cruelties of 
whip and spur are almost entirely discarded. The 
process, therefore, of teaching circus horses is now a 
very simple one, and is more a matter of unceasing 
labour than the exercise of any particular art or charm 
on the part of the performer. 

To return, now, to the handkerchief. A white cloth 
containing a considerable quantity of oats is spread 
out on the saw-dust, and the horse being fed round 
the circle, and taken up to it, is suffered to partake 
of the corn. This is lesson the first; and it at once 
fixes on the mind of the animal a connection between 
the cloth and his food: he knows that by putting his 
head down to the handkerchief he can obtain a mouth- 
ful of oats. This, it is needless to say, he is encouraged 
to do; and the march round the ring being once or 
twice repeated, the animal requires almost no further 
hint, but stops at the cloth as a matter of course— 
indeed my almost require to be forced past the 
object of his love. ‘ You see, sir,’ said a circus groom 
to us in the progress of our inquiry, ‘it’s the oats 
as does it ; the animal will stop at them oats, and the 
reason is plain, sir—he’s fond on ’em, and perhaps 
precious hungry as well, sir.’ 

Hard practice for a week or two will teach the 
animal to stop at the white cloth as readily in a trot 
or a gallop as in a walk. We are all this time fancying 
our pupil to be a quiet, steady, well-behaved horse ; 
but if, on the contrary, the animal be high-spirited, 
mettlesome, and inclining to kick away with con- 
tempt the corn and handkerchief, a different initiatory 
process must be adopted—a smart hour’s gallop 
round the circle twice a day, and an occasional short 
allowance of oats, will soon effect a cure, and bring 
the most frolicsome Pegasus to his senses. Some 
horses are wonderfully acute. We have known a raw 
animal trained to perform the part of ‘ White Surrey’ 
in the space of four days. Other horses, again, take 
months to learn the most simple trick. Future lessons 
in the handkerchief business are very similar to the 
first one. The horse having been taught to know 
that where there is a white cloth he may expect to 
tind a feed of corn, naturally enough assists tly 
in his own teaching. After a time, the teacher Joubles 
over the cloth, and fastens it in a knot—the horse 
shakes it, in order to find the grain, but not getting at 
it so readily as usual, he finishes this lesson by lifting 
the cloth from the ground, which is just the one thing 

uired. After the animal has done this a few times, 
and finds that although there are no oats to be obtained 
from the cloth, he yet obtains a few handfuls by way 
of reward, he may be safely trusted to perform the 
trick in public. The next step is to persuade the 
horse to carry the cloth a little distance—to lift it up, 
and bring it to the ring-master. Now, as the horse 
of his own will holds the parcel till it is taken from 
him, a very little coaxing easily persuades him to 
walk a few paces across the ring, it being understood 
that he gets a reward in the shape of a little bit of 
carrot, or a handful of oats. 

Circus horses are taught many other tricks besides 
picking up a handkerchief—such as standing in 
tableaux, dancing to waltz or quadrille time, formi 
parts of the royal arms, halting instantaneously a’ 
the sound of a ya or falling exhausted after - 
ing Mazeppa over the wilds of the Ukraine. In 
a well-appointed circus, it is necessary for them to 
stand quiet under all kinds of excitement. They 
must hear the shrill clang of the cymbals, the noise of 


ordnance, and the shouts of the audience, without 
being tempted to move or become in any way alarmed ; 
but when a horse has learned to do one trick, it is 
much easier to teach him a second one. To teach a 
horse to make a sudden halt at beat of drum, an 
assistant must be provided ready to strike that instru- 
ment the moment the animal gets into a smart trot. 
‘If he disobeys from fright, or from not anderstand- 
ing the signal, cause him to trot round the circle 
again in the same manner as before, for a few minutes, 
and then repeat the signal, but not so loud. Exercise 
him in this till he learns to halt in obedience to the 
signal, yourself assisting him in this business with all 
your judgment. Should he express fear at the sound, 
endeavour as much as you can, by your caresses and 
management, to convince him that it is not meant to 
hurt or terrify him, but as a kind of language by 
which he is to understand your desires. = order 
to impress him the deeper and sooner with the mean- 
ing of this language, let it always be used as a signal 
for the end of his labour or exercises, The grand 
secret is invariably to use a soothing tone of voice, 
and rewarding him with an apple, or other little condi- 
ment, when he obeys.’ Such is the opinion of the 
experienced Professor Pablo. 

f a loaded pistol be attached to a post or other 
erection in the circus, a horse can be taught to fire it 
by means of a piece of white cloth being attached to 
the trigger, which the horse seizes in his mouth, and 
tugs under the expectation of being rewarded for his 
trouble. This principle seems to be carried out 
thoroughly in all circus training. For instance, while 
teaching the animal to stand quietly, with his fore 
feet on a platform, he is kept supplied with portions 
of some delicacy, such as a bit of apple or carrot; 
every day this platform is heightened, till the 
required elevation is obtained, and so long as the horse 
is ‘good,’ and is attentive to his lesson, he obtains 
some slight reward at its conclusion. 

In what the bills describe as the ‘Gorgeous eques- 
trian spectacle of the wild horse of the Ukraine,’ 
otherwise, the play of Mazeppa, the direction given b 
the castellan is this : ‘ Bring forth the untamed prose: j 
Now bind the traitor on his back ; let scorching suns and 
piercing blasts, devouring hunger, and parching thirst, 
with frequent bruises and ceaseless motion, rend the 
vile Tartar piecemeal.’ The stage direction here is: 
‘ Music—Cassimir is now bound to the horse's back—the 
horse is released, and immediately rushes off.’ In other 
words, he bounds from the ring at his very fiercest 
speed, and in a moment or two we see him careering 
over the rocks at the back of the stage, which are 
supposed to represent the mountainous boundary 
between Poland and Tartary, with the helpless victim 
firmly strapped upon his back—dashing him about at 
a ~ | rate. But the spectators need not be in the 
least alarmed, for while one horse is careering up the 
rocks, touched every here and there by unseen grooms, 
the real actor is quietly smoking his pie in his dress- 
ing-room, a duplicate horse and a well got-up dummy- 
rid r doing duty in the various ranges of hills which 
have to be crossed. By and by, Mazeppa, after hav- 
ing endured all sorts of horrors, narrowly escaped 
being torn to pieces by a pack of wolves, and many 
other kinds of death, again enters on the scene, having 
reached his native and beloved T . Both horse 
and rider are supposed to be thoroughly exhausted, 
and it is the cue of the animal immediately to fall 
down. From the constrained position of Mazeppa, it 
is difficult for him to give the beast any aid or guid- 
ance; but so effective has been the training of the 
animal, that by means of a few pats on the fore-leg 
with a morsel of twig, it falls to the ground, as if com- 

letely exhausted; it is needless to say, amid the 
earty applause of the audience. 

Merely to see a trick-horse perform this Mazeppa 


feat, or a manége horse do a little ‘ ing’ (that 
is, dancing sideways), conveys no ies of the un- 
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pleasantness involved in teaching—days of patient 
and hard work on the damp saw-dust, amid the 
gloom of a cold and cheerless circus. The mode 
of teaching a horse to dance, and keep time to the 
music, is to fasten the animal with two side-reins, 
between the posts or pillars which support the leap- 
ing bar. The teacher provides himself with a long 
whi and, as the music plays, he gently touches him 
with it, using the well-known ‘jik, jik’ of the groom 
as he goes on. Being securely fastened to the posts, 
the horse can neither go forward nor backward, but 
the teaching of his trainer induces him to lift his legs, 
and from that action he obtains the rudimentary 
movement of his lesson. After a time, the mantge 
rider will mount on his back; the horse, however, 
being still fastened by the side-reins, and by means of 
these, just at the time he is to raise his leg, he gives 
a gentle tug at the proper side, and so aids the move- 
ment. The whip applied gently to the horse’s hind- 
quarters teaches him to bring them gracefully under 
his body, and so adds considerably to the grace of the 
exhibition. After a time, the side-reins are loosened, 
and the horse is entirely guided by the delicate hands 
of the rider, and, if at all apt, in a few lessons he 
marks time perfectly—either quick or slow time, as 
may be desired—with no other guide than a gentle 
jerk of his bridle. The master can then dismount, 
and come before the horse, and teach him to dance, or 
keep time to the music, with a wave of the hand. 
This is achieved by simply giving the horse a pat on 
the foot which he is required to lift. An intelligent 
animal at once takes ‘the office,’ and in course of time 
comes to learn what is wanted, and, like a sensible 
creature, in order to save the rap on the shins, lifts 
the leg without the whip; the mere swaying of his 
master’s body being sufficient to shew him what is 


uired. 
"Phere are a great many other feats performed by the 
circus horse, such as unbuckling his own girths, 
off his master’s hat, lifting a tea-kettle from the fire— 
now seldom performed, as the fire injures the horse’s 
sight—supping with the clown, &c., all of which are 
taught on the same principle. In all these tricks, the 
moving influence is the same; to recur again to the 
practical philosophy of the stud groom, ‘it’s the oats 
as does it. 


FAVOURED IDIOTS. 


In the department of Dordogne, in the south-west of 
France, is situated the pretty village of La Force. 
The climate of this favoured region is particularly 
healthful. ‘It is,’ says an inhabitant, ‘temperate, 
rather hot than cold, dry, and with rare exceptions 
we never see snow. We may almost say that Autumn 
comes to pass the Winter with us, in order to wait for 
Spring.’ The Protestant pastor of La Force, M. John 
Bost, had some years since his attention strongly 
directed to the miserably degraded condition of two 
poor little female idiots who lived in the neighbour- 
hood ; his benevolent heart felt pity, while his firm 
and active will resolved that his compassion should 
not remain unfruitful. He had studied and reflected 
deeply on the subject of idiocy, and he determined, 
without seeking assistance from others, to make the 
attempt how far good food, kindness, and care directed 
towards their moral as well as physical necessities, 
might avail to rescue these unfortunates from a state 
worse than that of brutes, in that it is abnormal, and 
that the poor imbecile is often treated more unkindly 
than the meanest animal. He took the little idiots 
into his house, overcame the natural repugnance 
which their habits and appearance were well fitted to 
inspire, watched over them continually, with the 
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most anxious and judicious solicitude, and, after the ; 


lapse of some time, had the happiness to see his 
efforts crowned with success. One of them who, at 
the age of six, resembled a mere ball of half-animated 
flesh, and inspired strong feelings of disgust in those 
who came in contact with her, was able, at the end 
of two years, to express herself in articulate language, 
had begun to knit, and shewed considerable talent for 
singing. The progress of the other child from a state 
of mute imbecility to that of articulate reason, was 
even more striking. 

Encouraged by these tokens of success, this excel- 
lent and energetic man, relying on the aid of Him 
who healed those that were ‘lunatic and sore vexed,’ 
determined to found an asylum, to be named Bethesda, 
for the reception of three classes of sufferers, namely 
—idiots ; blind, or those threatened with blindness ; 
maimed, or those suffering from incurable but not 
contagious 

Under 


es. 
t difficulties, em of a uniary 
nature, a 


ouse and grounds well ada) for the 
purpose were obtained, near La Force, and the asylum 
was founded in the year 1855. ‘ Bethesda,’ says M. 
Bost, ‘is for those who direct it a work of faith, of 
charity, and of patience ; for those who inhabit it, an 
abode of struggles, of suffering, and of tears; all 
kinds of misery seem to meet beneath our roof.’ At 
the close of last year, the house contained fifty-eight 
inmates; of these, nineteen are idiots, and the remain- 
der, suffering incurables, afflicted with pretty nearly 
all the ills that flesh is heir to. We will first consider 
the case of the imbeciles, and allow M. Bost to speak 
for himself. 

‘On entering the asylum, they were furnished with 
physicians’ certificates, testifymg that they were 
idiots, imbeciles, devoid of intelligence, incapable of 

irecting themselves, and without any prospect of 
possible development. These certificates were onl 
too exact; often, indeed, the truth was understa‘ 
Some of these r beings have large heads, with 
immensely duvdienet foreheads, while the hinder part 
of the head is deficient. The head is badly set, and 
falls weakly on the breast; in some cases, it is of a 
conical form, and falls backwards. In general, the 
eye is round, heavy, stupid; the lips project, while a 
quantity of saliva flows from them. There is great 
general feebleness, absence of precision in the move- 
ments, and a complete disorder of the system. Some 
are ew rng! ~~ — - — the nervous system 
is hi evelo an ey are in 
mutton, "Their sense of taste  vitiatels they coer 
to good food the most filthy and unwholesome matters. 
Their = makes one shudder; their laugh is convul- 
sive ; while the muscles of the face are so little under 
control as to give an expression of the utmost 
stupidity. : ; 

‘Some of our pupils had scarcely ever seen the light 
of day until they set out for Bethesda. Neglected, 
shut up in a cellar, or in some wretched room without 
either air or light, receiving no other nourishment 
than an insufficient quantity of dry bread, these idiots 
reached us in a state which we dare not describe. 
Wholesome food, regular meals, habits of order and 
cleanliness, frequent baths, exercise in the open air, 
and as soon as the limbs began in some degree to 
obey the volition of the idiot, some light outdoor 
labour—these were the physical means by which we 
sought to ameliorate the condition of these unfor- 
tunates. All must be done with the utmost affec- 
tion and tenderness. The idiot brought up, or 
rather kept down by unkind and ignorant relatives, 
is melancholy, solitary, usually dreading the pre- 
sence of others. We find music, pooner that of 
the organ, a powerful agent in softening and humanis- 
ing our imbeciles. We place flowers in their hands; 
we seek to make them admire the works of nature. 
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Soon they become sensible of our affection ; they seek 
our caresses, and shew jealousy of others ing 
them ; their hearts open; they begin to feel that th 
belong to the moral world ; and this point attain 
we have to commence their education and instruction. 
The first thing to ascertain in the mental condition of 
an idiot is the existence of the will, of the power of 
volition, and then to determine the limits of its 
development. The greatest caution is requisite here, 
for we may often accuse a child of obstinacy, when it 
is really only deficient in comprehension. But when 
once the idiot reaches the point of understanding 
that is required of him, it becomes quite needful to 
teach him obedience to the will of his superiors. A 
few instances will illustrate this. 

‘M. A. is ten years old: she reached us in a state 
difficult to describe. Her physiognomy, her eyes 
especially, had an expression of stupidity 4nd moral 
degradation which inspired a profound disgust in all 
those who saw her. She was false, passionate, gross ; 
her habits were such as to oblige us to separate her 
from the others, and to keep a perpetual watch over 
her. The measure of intelligence which she possessed 
seemed to serve her only for evil-doing. At present we 
have good reason to affirm that a complete change 
has been effected. Her features have acquired a soft 
and pleasing expression ; a gentle smile plays on her 
lips ; she loves to walk with her companions. She 
has begun a little to spell, to knit, and to sew. 

‘ a eleven, was one of the first idiots 
received at Bethesda. Her intelligence has become 
wonderfully developed, but she is idle, and advances 
slowly in her studies. On Sunday evenings, we 
accustom such children as are at all capable of the 
exercise, to relate little histories, and converse about 
them. One evening, when it came to Emma’s turn, 
she related a short tale in a manner that pleased me. 
I gave her a sou. The possession of such a fortune 
was an event in her life. Another little girl told the 
history of a charitable child who gave all her money 
to a poor man. She received two sous. I really do 
not know why I gave this money; it was the only 
time I ever did so. Emma looked vexed at having 
got but one sou. In order to calm her, I asked her 
who had told her story the best. “It was not that 
other one,” she replied. 

“Tell me, my dear,” I said, “ if a poor mother came 
and asked you for your sou to buy bread for her 
little hungry child, what would you do?” 

“T would say: Go to that other one—she has two 
sous.” 

‘This same Emma one day had behaved very badly, 
and tried to the utmost the patience of her instruc- 
tress. She persisted in her rebellion until ten minutes 
before dinner; then she tried to make up for lost 
time: she wiped her mouth, smoothed her hair, and 
by her industry and these insinuating words: “ Am 
not I working well, dear mademoiselle? Are you 
not pleased with me?” she tried to make us forget 
her former ill behaviour. The dinner-bell rang, and 
Emma was leaving her work, when a hand was 
placed on her shoulder, and a voice said to her: “ You 
shall work while your companions dine; and as soon 
as your work is finished, you shall have a piece of 
bread.” The child, without replying, took her work, 
and finished it; but when the bread was offered to 
her, she rejected it, and flying into a violent passion, 
commenced throwing down all the stools within 
her reach. I locked her up, in order not only to 
punish, but to calm her, and to withdraw from her 
companions’ 7 the spectacle of a furious child. As 
soon as she ame quiet, her prison was | 
I took her by the hand, and offered her the bread, 
which she rejected, — “T want my soup.” The 
door of the prison closed on her — I said a few 
words to her before I turned the key; and when at 
the end of half an hour I returned, the child, with 
her eyes full of tears, said in a low voice: “ Well, J 


have prayed ; I won’t ask for my soup any more. I 
have been very naughty, but you see that I will 
be good.” She took her piece of bread, and kissed the 
hand that presented it. 

‘The inmates of Bethesda form one family: the 
infirm, the blind, and the idiots, all live together. 
Some friends have asked if the sight of these poor 
imbeciles is not calculated to injure our sick patients ; 
I think it right to give some explanation on this head. 
Our idiots in general have a need of affection, 
and seek it. It is good for these poor creatures to 
be placed in the society of those in all — 
their superiors. The idiot, like every other child, is 
developed far more by the lessons which he takes of 
his own accord, than by those which are given him. 
Their education is received, as it were, involuntarily. 
Our idiots see what our infirm do; they hear their 
conversation ; they see them occupied in little pieces 
of fancy-work ; they observe the neatness of their 
toilet : all this acts and reacts on their feeble intel- 
ligence, and serves to develop it. But what, it may be 
asked, are the co’ nding advantages for the infirm 
themselves? We + “se them to be still greater. 

‘Nothing is worse for any one than inaction, but 
especially for the invalid. Left to herself, she 
passes her time in brooding over her woes. Mind 
and body act and react on each other, and life 
becomes insupportable. In our asylum, each invalid 
capable of fulfilling the task is intrusted with the 
care of an idiot: she presides over her toilet, and 
sometimes gives her little lessons. There is often a 
strong and touching tie of affection between the 
invalid girl and her little protégée. The former feels 
herself strengthened and consoled by discovering that 
there is yet a work for her to accomplish in the 
world—that God calls her, in the midst of all the 
miseries of her position, to be useful, and to do good; 
while the poor idiot finds herself placed in circum- 
stances much more favourable to her development 
than if she were forced to live entirely amongst those 
afflicted like herself. Our sick and our idiots, how- 
ever, are not always together; their dormitories and 
repasts are se te. 

Guanes © curious kind of friendship arises 
between two idiots. One named F., whom it has 
never been possible to teach to read or to work, has 
very strong affection for those who have been kind 
to her. Every night, she kneels beside her bed, and 

rays aloud for her friends and benefactors. One of 

er companions, in general a well-disposed creature, 
often places herself next her, and suggests the names 
of those for whom she ought to pray. Alas! it is 
often needful to suppress forcibly this pious exer- 
cise. F. has her preferences, C. has hers; and if, 
unfortunately, F. prays for her own particular friends 
before naming those of C., disputes, scuffles, boxes 
on the ear, are sure to supervene. It then becomes 
necessary to prohibit this special worship. Soon 
peace is declared, and the two friends throw them- 
selves into each other’s arms, uttering all sorts of 
tender speeches. This poor C. has never had 
any teeth. The only thing it has been possible 
to teach her is to tend the sick, and to love them; 
but she is faithful to that task, and it is touching to 
see her occupied with the poor children who have 
been confided to her care. No one in her presence 
must utter a word against “the good M. Bost.” She 
gets into a a of rage if one of her friends says 
that I am wicked, and she would gladly take a stick 
to avenge me.’ 

So far, I have given a few abridged extracts from 
the very interesting reports of the asylum at La 
Force, given by M. Bost, but I may add my own 
conviction of the usefulness and almost unique char- 
acter of the institution. I had lately the pleasure of 
meeting M. Bost, and of hearing from him a detailed 
account of his proceedings. He is one of the most 
active and energetic men I ever met. Tall, and in 
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the prime of life, he has a countenance beaming with 
febdilgnsee and kindness; and he exercises in an 
eminent degree that magical power which strong 
minds have over weak ones. It is quite marvellous 
how, with the slender means at his command, he has 
organised and carries on so extensive and costly an 
institution. He is so beloved in his neighbourhood, 
that the peasants are always ready to give him a 
day’s work, and assist him in any way they can. ‘If 
M. Bost,’ said one of them, ‘ wants a thing done, it is 
just as well to do it at once, for he will be sure to 
ve his own way.’ His temperament is eminently 
kind and joyous, and he has an elastic spring of good 
temper which bears him through all the difficulties, 
oe and discouragements of his most arduous 
task, and causes him to be beloved, almost worship 
by the poor little objects of his care. ‘They follow 
him about, said an eye-witness, ‘stroke his coat, 
fawn on him, just like affectionate dogs on their 
master; and a smile, or a caress from his d, causes 
an expression of intense joy to light up their poor 
ightly faces.’ 

M related several anecdotes illustrating 
the acuteness and talent for re of some of the 
educated idiots. One of them behaved so badly, 
and given so much trouble in the institution, that M. 
Bost said to her one day: ‘ My child, if you continue 
to go on in this manner, I shall have to send you 
away as Adam was turned out of Paradise.’ ‘ D’abord, 
monsieur,’ she replied ; * vous n’étes pas le bon Dieu!’ 
* That “d’abord,”’ he said, ‘was irresistible. I made 
her a present of the other reasons.’ A visitor one day 
asked a little girl her name: ‘They used to call me 
an idiot,’ she said very meekly; ‘ but I don’t think I 
am one now.’ » 

Perhaps I cannot better conclude this imperfect 
sketch than by translating a few more of M. Bost’s 
eloquent words; first cordially commending the 
Qe at La Force to the notice and liberality of my 

ers. 

*To gain the confidence of the idiot, is the basis of our 
system of education. He is by nature timid and 
unsocial, shunning the society of men; therefore, we 
seek to bring him into contact with rational beings, 
to surround him with affection of which he soon shews 
himself sensible. To impress on the mind of the idiot 
our will, and to develop his, are the principal means 
to which we have recourse in order to raise the thick 
veil which covers his intelligence. Cunning some- 
times to excess, the idiot often defeats our plans, and 
would commit acts of violence, if not restrained by a 
strong and decided hand. The eye also has a poWer- 
ful intluence in guiding the imbecile. As to instruc- 
tion, properly so called, we must proceed by means of 
the senses. Before opening a book, and setting the 
idiot to study the alphabet, it is needful that he 
should comprehend the ordinary la ge of life, and 
have conquered the nervous excitement frequent 
among some of his class, or the profound apathy 
which afflicts others. Draw his attention to the 
works of nature, teach him to dig a little or rake the 
ground ; these must be our first steps towards awaken- 
ing whatever measure he may possess of dormant 
intelligence. Once he begins to study, what diffi- 
culties! “This unlucky letter A, which is of no use 
whatever, which does not nourish the stomach ; and 
this slate-pencil, which is always slipping between the 
fin and whose scratching hurts the ear. Then 
that wicked needle, which is for ever pricking the 
finger, and drawing blood; the thread which is too 
coarse for the eye of the needle, or the eye of the 
needle which is too fine for the thread.” So say, or 
so think, these post children, who view thread and 
thimble in the light of a galley-slave’s chain. But 
by degrees we succeed in interesting the poor idiot. 

t joy she feels when she is able to read the story 
of a little cat or a doll! And when she accomplishes 
embroidering a letter of the alphabet on canvas, the 


house resounds with her cries of joy; and caressing 
her instructress, she inquires: “Don’t I know how. to 
work well?” Music has a powerful effect on these 
poor creatures. Sacred strains accompanied by the 
organ have an especial influence in calming and 
elevating their minds. 

‘May we not, in conclusion, commend to your 
attention the words of our Lord: “ Heal the sick, 
cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils: 
freely ye have received, freely give.”’’ 


THE RAIN. 
Tux Rain with little diamond feet 
Is dancing on the glossy leaf 
Out in my garden, where the flowers 
Enjoy a sunny season brief. 


He sleeps in radiant velvet cup, 
Soft as down, and blushing with bloom ; 
And fragrance rare steals gently up 
Hither into my little room. 


He lifts the drooping rose’s head 
Tenderly up towards the sky ; 
He waves his fingers o’er the moss, 

And sprinkles it with jewell’ry. 


He hangs a starry curtain rare, 
Tastefully ‘long the garden-wail ; 

I love to watch the jewels fair 
Replaced by others as they fall. 


He steals along the parchéd ground, 
And dives down to the flow'ret’s root ; 
Or hides beneath the quiv’ring leaves 
That shield the blushing orchard-fruit. 


To meck and modest flow’r deep down 

In nook, with herbage thick o’erspread, 
He steals with his bright jewel-crown, 

A guerdon for its lovely head. 


The brooklet to the brink he swells, 
And strikes his fairy circles there, 

In which the lilies wave their bells, 
Unheard amid the fragrant air. 


The spider on the aspen-tree 
Hath spread his nicely woven net; 
Can anything more lovely be, 
When with the sun-dyed rain-pearls set? 


Within the king-cup’s chalice fair, 
Trembles his silver star so cold, 

But ’mid the yellow glory there, 
Seems changed to drop of liquid gold. 


Oh, blessed earth-refreshing Rain, 
A-falling on my garden sweet, 
I'd turn away from martial strain, 
To hear the music of thy feet. 


To Contrisutors.—On and after this date, it is 
requested that all Contributions to Chambers’s Journal 
may be directed to the Editor, at 47 Paternoster Row, 
London, and not to Edinburgh. 


J. E. 
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